











A STUDY IN CIRCULATION 


A graphic presentation of the growth of the circulation of NEWS-WEEK 
during the first two years of its publication. (See third cover.) 
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CHOOSES THE LEADER * 


AMERICA ©2019 


FOR 1934 


. . and the Leader reveals new plans for 1935 


ODAY, at the closing of the year, 
TZ would like to report to you on 
certain subjects of interest to all motor 
car buyers and to thank the people of 
America for the goodwill and friendship 
which they have shown for Chevrolet. 


Again in 1934, according to the latest 


registration figures available as we goto . 


press, the men and women of America 
have awarded Chevrolet first place in 
combined passenger car and truck sales. 


This marks the fourth consecutive year 
that Chevrolet has been the world’s 
largest builder of motor vehicles and 
the sixth time during the past eight 
years that Chevrolet has occupied this 
position. 


We know that you are not interested 
in sales records merely as sales records; 
and neither is Chevrolet; but we believe 
that you wi// be interested in these facts 
as an index of America’s judgment of 
motor car value. For that is exactly 
what they are. 


They show that men and women who 
have bought Chevrolet products during 
past years feel that they got good value 





AGAIN IN 1934 
CHEVROLET WINS 
LEADERSHIP 


IN COMBINED PASSENGER 
CAR AND TRUCK SALES 


soar 


and good service that they bought 
Chevrolets again in 1934. And that 
a great many other people who had 
never bought Chevrolet products 
before were also impressed with Chev- 
rolet value and decided to join the 
Chevrolet family of owners. 














The combined demand of these two 
groups of buyers has spelled public 
preference for Chevrolet; and public 
preference is the only impartial and 
authoritative guide to better values. 


Naturally, we of Chevrolet are very 
appreciative of this public preference 
for our products. We want to continue 
to be worthy of it. And so we have 
developed two new lines of Chevrolets 
that are superior in every way to the 
very sound and fine Chevrolets that 


have won such high public favor during 
the past year. 


These two new Chevrolets will be pre- 
sented for your approval on Saturday, 
January fifth. They embody important 
advances in all-round motor car quality 
with particular emphasis on operating 
economy and performance. 


The engines are improved—and 
Chevrolet’s famous Knee-Action Ride 
is made even smoother and more satis- 
fying—for we believe in giving you the 
latest refinements in engineering and 
comfort each year. These are the best 
Chevrolets we have ever produced; 
and, of course, they will be offered in 
the two lowest price ranges. 


We have built and sold approximately 
870,000 passenger cars and trucks in 
1934. We believe conditions are im- 
proving, and we expect to do consider- 
ably better than this next year, for we 
are confident that you will like our new 
products. They are the finest cars and 
biggestdollarvaluesin Chevrolet history. 
Choose Chevrolet for Quality at Low Cost! 


CHEVROLET Moror Co., Detroit, MIcn. 
Division of General Motors 


CHEVROLET 


ON JANUARY STH CHEVROLET WILL PRESENT TWO NEW LINES OF CARS 


Be ark wet 
_——. 
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THE COVER: As the year turns, News-Week 
presents an action history of 1934, selected 
from more than 100,000 photographs and 
condensed into five pages (see center insert). 
The cover photograph was made for News- 
Week by Charles Phelps Cushing. 
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LETTERS 





MIGHTIEST ELEVEN: News- Week of 
Dec. 8 states that “it is possible to prove 
that undefeated Tufts, playing a minor 
league schedule, is the mightiest eleven in 
the country.” 

All honor to the splendid Tufts eleven, 
but why include them alone in such a calcu- 
lation? = 

Tufts beat Connecticut State 14-0; Trinity 
beat the same team 25-0, and thus can be 
ranked 11 points better than Tufts. 

You have proved that Tufts is 28 points 
better than Notre Dame, hence Trinity is 39 
0ints better than the Ramblers. Notre Dame 

eat Southern California 16-0, hence Trinity 
is 53 points better than the Coast team. Pitts- 
burgh beat Southern California 14-0, hence 
Trinity is 39 points better than Pittsburgh. 
Minnesota beat Pittsburgh 13-7, a margin of 
6 points, so bis yt is 33 points ahead of the 
much-celebrated Minnesotans, who have been 
called the wonder team of the country! 

To recapitulate, we see that comparative 
scores can demonstrate that if Trinity were 
to prevent its opponents from scoring, the 
scores of mythical mathematical contests 
would be: " 
Trinity 33, Minnesota 0 
Trinity 37, Stanford 0 
Trinity 39, Alabama 0 
Trinity 39, Pittsburgh 0 
_ And, finally, while this letter is further 
proof that “you can prove almost anything 
with comparative scores,” nevertheless 
“where there is so much smoke there must 

some live embers.” Trinity had a good 
team. And so did Tufts. Undefeated and 
untied, the only ones in the East. 

Jamrs ALBERT WALES 


President 
Wales Advertising Co. 
New York City 


DIOCESE OUT OF BOUNDS: May I correct 
a_ “faux pas” in your Dec. 15 issue under 
Fase Ig * (Row). When speaking of Father 
Coughlin you said: “Over Detroit, which is 
in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati... ” 
Bishop Gallagher is Bishop of Detroit and is 
Father Coughlin’s ordinary. 

Joun P. MAanninG 
St. Peter’s Rectory 
Somerset, Pa, 


Editorial Note: News-Weex ‘referred to 
the Most Rev. Michael J. Gallagher only as 
Bishop of Detroit. The Diocese of Detroit is 


a suffragen of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati 
over which Archbishop McNicholas, O. P., 
has jurisdiction. Cincinnati was mentioned 
simply to make it clear that Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, though an Archbishop in Boston, has no 
authority over either priest or Bishop in 
Detroit. 


TOP SPEED: News-WEEx interestingly 
describes in its issue of Nov. 17 recent out- 
standing developments of commercial air- 
lines of the United States, including mention 
of the importance of the “first automatic 
gear shift” which is installed on one of 
United Air Lines 200-mile-an-hour top speed 
twin-erngined Boeings. This improvement is 
installed by the Hamilton Standard Pro- 
peller Co. 

May I correct, however, the statement 
about the elevation at which the Boeing 
transport gets its best cruising speed? The 
new 247D planes of United, similar to the 
one Turner and Pangborn flew to win second 
prize money in the speed contest in the 
London-Melbourne race, has a top of 202 
miles per hour at 8,000 feet and a cruising 

eed of 189 miles per hour at 12,000 feet. 

hanks to the geared Wasp engines and the 
three-bladed controllable pitch propellers, the 
plane can climb on only one engine to 11,- 
500 feet with its full load of passengers and 
cargo. 

Haroitp CRARY 
Director Advertising and News Service 
United Air Lines, 
Chicago, Ill. 


TORPEDOES DANGEROUS: In his recent 
speech to the manufacturers (Dec. 15 issue) 
Donald R. Richberg quoted Admiral Farra- 
gut’s only famous sentence: “Damn the tor- 
pedoes!” Do not think this a very happy 
choice, having always considered that piece 
of naval advice unsound. fw yo uttered 
it just after his leading ship had been blown 
to pieces. 

he best way for these vicariously daring 
administrators to speak to capitalists is in 
the words of Beatrice Lillie: 

Mouse, mouse, come out of your hole 

And I will give you a golden bowl. 

You may sit at my feet all day, 

And I will frightzn the cats away. 


HERMAN CARTER 
Hoboken, N. J. 





_ Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 100,000 











The DELMONICO...a name 
always distinguished for ex- 
cellence . . . today one of New 
York’s smartest hotels, noted 
for its appointments, service 
and famed restaurant. 



















For guests from out of town, 
ideally situated for both busi- 
ness and social engagements. 










Single Rooms from $4.00 
Double Rooms from $6.00 
Suites from $8.00 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 
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THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


MWustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 
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CON GRESS: President’s Message, Members’ Oratory, Record’s 
Presses, and Lobbies’ Axes, All Polished for Grand Opening 


Presses, ink-mixers, linotype ma- 
chines clanked and rattled last week in 
the world’s largest printing shop. 
August E. Giegengack, Government 
Printer, paced the seventeen acres of 
floor space under his dominion, now 
and then passing a plump hand over 
his worried, shiny forehead. Mechanics 
tuned up presses which, after the New 
Year, must turn out the daily install- 
ments of the voluminous 
Congressional Record. 

From the thousand-odd 
windows in the square, red 
shell of the Government 
Printing Office, Mr. Giegen- 
gack glimpsed taxis and 
limousines swerving around 
the corner from Union Depot. 
Some of them carried ar- 
riving Congressmen, who 
carefully muffled their ora- 
tion-producing throats 
against the wintry rawness. 


SEcRE?T: While the nation 
watched the Senators and 
Representatives, heading back 
for the opening of Congress, 
the lawmakers watched the 
White House. 

Thither, last week-end, the 
President retreated from the 
bustle of clerks and secreta- 
ries in the Executive Offices. 
In the quiet elegance of the 
Oval Room on the second 
floor he sat at a table, jotting 
on two memo pads. One con- 
tained last-minute additions 
to his Christmas list. On the 
other he noted last-minute 
changes in his already-draft- 
ed message to Congress. 


If the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress proves as obedient as 
its predecessor to the Presi- 
dential wish, that message holds the 
key to future events. There might be 
exceptions to Congressional subservience 
—on the bonus, on currency inflation, 
on the magnitude of work-relief—but 
such exceptions, said know-it-alls, 
would be rare. Legislators would lead 
the dance, but the President would call 
the tune. What tune would he call? 

“If you guess,” rang Mr. Roosevelt’s 
‘Warning, “you'll guess wrong.’ Only 
parties to the secret, he announced, 
would be Cabinet members, members 
of the Emergency Council, and heads 
of New Deal agencies, all of whom con- 


* 


Ready to Take the Speakership 


ferred at the White House this week. 
His message, he said, would be gener- 
ally confined to “principles and poli- 
cies’’—-with details left for later mes- 
sages on specific legislation. 


ARRIVAL: Meanwhile, the pre-session 
bustle at the Capitol reached its cli- 
max. The three chairs in the Senate 
barber shop, where Uncle Sam pro- 





vides free shaves and haircuts for 
Senators, welcomed a steady stream of 
occupants. Modern elevators zoomed 
from floor to floor at a 400-foot-a- 
minute clip. When Congress adjourned 
last June, wheezy 40-year-old elevators 
still crept up and down. Cloakrooms, 
corridors, and galleries glistened with 
fresh paint. The Winter sun glinted 
on rows of freshly washed window- 
panes in the great dome. 

New arrivals among the fourteen 
Senate “freshmen” stopped in to see 
Senator Royal S. Copeland. As chair- 
man of the Senate Rules Committee, 


WIDE WORLD 


An Early Arrival in Washington: Joseph W. Byrns, 


of the House 


Senator Copeland assigns quarters in 
the Senate Office Building. Some, find- 
ing their officés would be ‘in the base- 
ment, stormed. Mr. Copeland leaned 
back in his swivel chair. He raised his 
eyebrows in surprise, distress, and 
sympathy. Then, in his deepest, most 
resonant voice, he explained the ad- 
vantages of basement offices. 

Special business brought Representa- 
tive Joseph W. Byrns, last 
year’s Democratic majority 
leader, back from his Ten- 
nessee home weeks ahead. He 
successfully wound up his 
campaign for the House 
Speakership. Lately, in in- 
formal talks with colleagues, 
Mr. Byrns has drawled ap- 
proval of plans to reduce Re- 
publican committee places. 
In view of shrunken Repub- 
lican strength in the House, 
the Democratic caucus will 
probably reduce further last 
year’s Republican minorities 
on the important standing 
committees. 

Two Senators faced a pos- 
sible challenge of their right 
to sit. Bronson Cutting, 
whose Republican insurgency 
led him to support Roosevelt 
measures in the last Con- 
gress, may find Democratic 
tacticians ungrateful. They 
want to challenge his seat 
because ex-Representative 
Dennis Chavez, his Demo- 
cratic opponent in New Mexi- 
co’s close election, questioned 
the vote count there. 

Rush Holt, whose close 
sympathy with West Vir- 
ginia’s coal miners helped 
him win the Senatorship, 
faced Republican sniping. 
The Constitution declares a Senator 
must be 30 years old, and Mr. Holt will 
not reach that age till June. Repub- 
licans may wage their first fight with 
the Democratic majority in an effort to 
keep him out. If the thin-cheeked, 
deep-eyed youth becomes the Senate 
“baby,” labor will have an ardent 
friend on the Senate floor. 

A small, dusty automobile rolled in- 
to the capital with one of the Senate’s 
earliest arrivals. Theodore G. Bilbo, 
Mississippi's explosive ex-Governor, 
sometimes called the “greatest nuisance 
that has struck Mississippi since the 
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UNDERWOOD 


How the Democratic Landslide Changed Seating Arrangements in the Senate: The Republicans 


advent of the boll-weevil and the Texas 
cattle tick,” had come to town. 


During his campaign Mr. Bilbo 
shouted that he wanted to be Senator 
so he could park his car in the under- 
ground garage reserved for the Senate. 
As a Department of Agriculture em- 
ploye last year he received no special 
parking privileges. He promised to 
“raise more hell in the Senate than 
Huey Long.” 

Since Election Day he has heard 
much advice from party veterans. Re- 
minded of his hell-raising promise, he 
stared innocently. “I haven’t any 
plans” he murmured, “except to try 
and make a damned good Senator.” 


Senator Long himself was having 
too good a time with the State Legis- 
lature in Louisiana (see page 8) to 
hurry back to Washington. But he 
sent word ahead that the time was 
ripe for the Senate to consider his 
“Share-the-Wealth” program. At his 
behest, he boasted, Congress would 
split the countrys great fortunes 
among less wealthy citizens. 

“Roosevelt will oppose it at first,” 
the Kingfish blustered, “but we’ll beat 
him and he’ll come around to it and 
support it. He got beat on the Frazier- 
Lemke Bill. 

“Roosevelt, after all, is just a poli- 
tician. He’ll come around like anybody 
else.” 


_. Axe-Grinpers: Agents of more than 
400 organizations leaped upon the re- 
turning lawmakers. 


Lobbyists of manufacturers and busi- 
ness, with headquarters in the white- 
colonnaded home of the United States 
‘Chamber of Commerce on Lafayette 
Square, laid plans for a fight to tone 
down the New Deal. C. L. Bardo, 
whose National Association of Manu- 





Who Will Occupy the Side Nearest the Camera Are Going to Have Plenty of Elbow Room 


facturers shared honors with the cham- 
ber at last week’s White Sulphur 
Springs meeting (see page 27), was 
the first to speak for business in the 
capital. Its spirit, he assured officials 
and private citizens, was one of co- 
operation. 


Business men promise that the sooner 
the government tapers off its anti- 
depression measures the sooner busi- 
ness will tackle the job. They want 
voluntary codes, business control of 
NRA, less crop-limitation by AAA, and 
cheaper direct relief in preference to 
more costly work-relief. 


William Green, perennial president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
outlined labor’s idea of what Congress 
should do. He called for unemploy- 
ment insurance financed by a 5 per 
cent employer-paid tax on payrolls and 
a 30-hour-week law. He further asked 
that the revised Recovery Act include 
clear and positive definition of labor’s 
right to collective bargaining. 

Employers like none of these planks. 
They have little fear that a 30-hour- 
week bill will pass, but the possibility 
of a compromise measure, calling for a 
36-hour-week, worried them— ard 
pleased Mr. Green. 


Bankers realized Congress would not 
give them what they most want: A 
stabilized currency and a balanced 
budget. They will concentrate their 
efforts to prevent legislation centraliz- 
ing control of banking and credit in 
Washington. 

To help their campaign, the bankers 
cougt on a wiry, peppery, elderly Vir- 
ginian, Senator Carter Glass. Mr. Glass, 
emerging from a pre-session confer- 
ence with President Roosevelt, stated 
his position: 

“It is more important to prevent 
evil (banking) lesislation than to en- 








act good legislation. I don’t see any 
necessity for any legislation. But I am 
an unreconstructed rebel and in the 
minority. I don’t know what will 
happen.” 

The American Legion lobby leads all 
cash-demanders with a _ request for 
$2,200,000,000 to pay the bonus. The 
chorus of veterans’ voices will ring in 
Congressmen’s ears louder than that 
of any other lobby. National Com- 
mander Frank N. Belgrano Jr., hand- 
some San Franciscan, believes he al- 
ready has Congress where he wants it. 

Where the bonus money will come 
from doesn’t worry the Legionaires. 
An inflationary issue of greenbacks for 
the ex-soldiers would satisfy them—it 
would also satisfy other inflation advo- 
cates. The veterans think the profit 
realized from the reduction of the dol- 
lar’s gold content, now safely locked in 
the Treasury against some future need, 
could not find a better resting place 
than their pockets. They would not 
object to a national sales tax to fi- 
nance Federal generosity to them. 


Farmers also look to Washington. 
Cotton growers voted 10 to 1 in favor 
of continuing compulsory crop control 
next year. Last week AAA officials 
were tabulating a similar» vote among 
tobacco growers. New Dealers antic- 
ipated a demand for compulsory con- 
trol of other crops which this year 
were only voluntarily restricted. 


Congressmen, deluged with threats 
and promises, made few statements. 
Many were less concerned with politics 
than with apartment-hunting. Wash- 
ington’s higher rents are a serious 
problem this season. Formerly, most 
Senators were rich. But in the Seven- 
ty-fourth Congress more than half the 
Senators are wholly dependent on their 
salaries. 
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LYNCHIN G: Troops Called Out in Shelbyville; 


Four Die; Court House in Ruins; Negro Spirited Away 


A month ago barbaric passions over- 
whelmed the village of Shelbyville, 
Tenn. A 14-year-old white schoolgirl 
had been attacked. Righteous indigna- 
tion flared—then changed to race 
hatred. Townsmen and hillsmen, lust- 
ing for blood, tried to scare out of hid- 
ing E. K. Harris, a thick-lipped, coal- 
black Negro charged with the crime. 

Soon village constables nabbed the 
22-year-old suspect. Three lynchings 
last year left a stain on Tennessee. To 
prevent another, police whizzed Harris 
50 miles north to Murfreesboro. Down 
from the hills descended a crowd of 
half-drunk farmers resolved to “get” 
the Negro. A second time the police 
spirited Harris out of reach. Behind 
bars in Nashville, the State capital, he 
remained until last week. Then 111 
National Guardsmen escorted him back 
to Shelbyville to stand trial. 

Circuit Judge T. L. Coleman excluded 
spectators from the red-brick, high- 
spired court house—pride of Bedford 
County. Inside, prosecution and de- 
fense quickly agreed on twelve jurors. 
The trial started. 

Outside, a glowering mob gathered 
in the court house square. Booze-thick- 
ened tongues cufséd judge and jury. 
Finally the crowd flung itself against 
the guardsmen’s bayonets: “Lynch the 
nigger, string him up!” 

The guardsmen, outnumbered five to 
one, repelled the first snarling wave 
only after one townsman received a 
fatal bayonet wound. A guard officer, 
making a plea for peace, provoked the 
second onslaught. Stung by the acrid 
bite of tear gas, the mob swarmed up 
the court house steps against the bay- 
onet phalanx. Raleigh Edwards, a 
house painter, impaled himself on one 
of the steel blades. The crowd gave 
way. 

Discreetly the soldiers retreated into 
the building. Once again the vindictive 
pack rushed forward. Floyd Lawes, a 
relative of the raped girl, slung a bench 
through the glass door. The next sec- 
ond a bullet entered his brain. 


At the start of hostilities Judge Cole- 
man immediately declared a mistrial. 
Between sorties enterprising guards- 
men buttoned a khaki uniform on Har- 
ris, slipped a gas-mask over his round 
head, and hustled him back to Nash- 
ville. Convinced the day was won, the 
rest of the militia made camp outside 
the town. 


But defeat made all the sharper the 
mob’s thirst for revenge. Denied a 
flesh-and-blood victim, the ruffians 
burst into the unguarded Sheriff’s of- 
fice, drenched the woodwork with gas- 
Oline, and fired the court building. As 
fast as firemen attached hoselines the 
crowd’s knives cut them. Four hours 
later the 67-year-old, $150,000 edifice 
Smoldered in ruins. In the streets lay 


the wreckage of four overturned army 
trucks. 

It was a day of terror for the town’s 
Negro population. Those caught on 
the streets limped home to nurse 
bruises. Many fled to the hills. Shacks 
and cabins in the colored district ap- 
peared deserted. Occasionally from 
behind barricaded doors came the 
sound of moaning prayers. Finally 
500 additional soldiers arrived to make 
peace permanent. Total casualties: 
four killed, a score wounded. 

Rare as an eclipse of the sun was the 
sight to Southerners of white National 
Guards called out to shoot and kill 
other white folk to preserve the hide of 
a Negro. Deputy Sheriff John E. Gant 
had no illusions about his plea for 
troops. That request, he knew, left his 
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Out bad Revenge After Its Defeat by the National Guardsmen, 
the Mob own Shelbyville’s $150,000 Court House 


Burned 






life hanging on the whim ofa fre 
crowd deprived of its prey. = 
battle, the Sheriff with his: wife, gon, 
and two daughters fled the town: - - 
Local politicians and students of the 
South’s lynch problem knew Gov. Hill 
McAlister had also probably jeopar- 
dized his career by ordering troops to 
intervene. If he is defeated in the next 
election, it will not be the first time a 
politician has fost his job by thwarting 
the racial instincts of his constituents. 


FARLEY: “Same to You, Miss,” 
Marks Weak 1,089th Handshake 


Postmaster General James A. Farley 
has shaken hands from coast to coast. 
In 1932 he handshook his way to the 
top of the Democratic party. It seemed 
only a natural and friendly Christmas 
gesture for him to shake hands with 
everybody in his department. 


Accordingly, last week he sent word 
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Rare Sight in the South: White Member of Lynching Mob Bay- 
oneted by White Militia Protecting a Negro at Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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ACME 


The Freighter Usworth Goes Down: Photo Was Taken From 
the Deck of the Rescue Ship Ascania (Shown in Foreground ) 


that he wanted to greet personally 
every employe in the Postoffice Depart- 
ment’s Washington offices. At the ap- 
pointed hour the postal workers lined 
up. Mr. Farley took his position and 
extended his huge hand. 

At the end of fifteen minutes he had 
shaken 230 hands and was still going 
strong. At the half-hour mark his 
“Merry Christmas” sounded a trifle 
weary. By the time the 1,000th employe 
grasped the inflamed and throbbing 
Farley palm it was clear that the ad- 
ministration’s All-American handshak- 
er was rapidly slumping. 

When No. 1,089, a girl, extended her 
hand, she decided to vary the custo- 
mary “Merry Christmas, Mr. Farley.” 

Instead she chirruped: “So you are 
the Postmaster General?” 

Mr. Farley’s bald head was crimson, 
his eyes glassy, and his grip feeble. 
In a weak, faraway voice he replied 
mechanically: 

“The same to you, Miss.” 


ARMY: Orders Fly, Gossip Rife, 
Major Generals Start Packing 


About every four years the United 
States Army high command gets a 
thorough shaking up. Ordinarily out 
of the scramble comes a new Chief of 
Staff. But this year President Roose- 
velt shattered a hoary tradition and 
postponed indefinitely the retirement of 
his present Chief of Staff, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur (see page 17). 

Mr. Roosevelt’s act put a new signif- 
icance on the soldier-shuffling which oc- 
curred last week. Officers’ clubs buzzed 

‘with comment when the War Depart- 
ment ordered ambitious Generals to 
pack bags, cancel leases, and get ready 


to take command of different and far- 
flung posts. Would the shifting indi- 
cate General MacArthur’s’ eventual 
successor ? 

Though service eyes strained, the 
sharpest could not see who had jock- 
eyed nearest the coveted job—highest 
perch on the army tree. 


CANDIDATES: Major Gen. ‘George S. 
Simonds, expert tactician and com- 
mandant.of the Army War College at 
Washington, became Deputy Chief of 
Staff. Army gossip recalled that only 
one Deputy Chief of Staff (Gen. Tasker 
Bliss) has ever succeeded his boss. 

Major Gen. Frank R. McCoy replaced 
Major Gen. Preston Brown, who at 62 
resigned as commander of the Sixth 
Corps Area at Chicago. 

Major Gen. Malin Craig got orders to 
quit San Francisco to head the War 
College at Washington. Speculation in 
some officers’ quarters indicated this 
relatively academic job might prove a 
step toward the top for the be-medaled 
soldier. 

Major Gen. Hugh Aloysius Drum, 
former Deputy Chief of Staff, in Feb- 
ruary will sail the Pacific to manage 
the Hawaiian post, largest of all corps 
areas. At the age of 19, General Drum, 
now considered the army’s ace trouble- 
shooter, was playing football with New 
York’s former Mayor James J. Walker 
at St. Francis Xavier College in New 
York. 

His father, Capt. John Drum, was 
the first officer killed in the charge up 
San Juan Hill of “T.R.’s” Roughriders. 
As a compliment to Captain Drum’s 
memory President McKinley conferred 
the father’s sword and commission on 
his son. Since then General Drum has 
tackled some of the army’s hardest and 
oddest jobs. 
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Some years ago the army needed a 
textbook illustrating the lessons of war 
for its Generals. Could Major Genera] 
Drum finish the job in two years? He 
hired a battalion of stenographers. Two 
months later the Government Printing 
Office sent out the completed two-vol- 
ume tome. 


SHIPWRECKS: Season’s Worst 
Seas Claim Sisto and Usworth 


The toll of men and ships which went 
down into the churning waters of the 
North Atlantic mounted last week. 
Even such sleek, seagoing hotels as the 
Europa and Washington had to pro- 
ceed at half speed. Smaller vessels 
struggled for their lives. One dumpy 
little freighter threw in the sponge— 
the second in a fortnight to do so. 


Sisto: A dramatic rescue tale came 
by wireless from the Europa. Out of 
Quebec, the 1,120-ton Sisto had plowed 
for 26 days through stormy seas. Sud- 
denly, 1,700 miles off Newfoundland, 
the gale-driven waves swallowed the 
Norwegian lumber ship’s rudder, then 
the bridge, then the lifeboats. From 
the Sisto’s wireless room crackled the 
message that puts fear into the hearts 
of all seagoing men: “In need of urgent 
assistance. . .” 


First on the scene appeared the Brit- 
ish tanker Mobiloil, followed by the 
North German .Lloyd’s Europa, Ham- 
burg-American’s New York, Arnold 
Bernstein’s Gerolstein, and the Cunard- 
White Star’s Aurania. By nightfall 
the five ships formed a protecting ring 
around the wave-swept Sisto. Ten 
sailors from the New York, working 
in a criss-cross of searchlight beams, 
popped into a lifeboat and started for 
the Sisto. 


Men and women in evening clothes 
watched from the steamers’ rails as the 
New York’s boat carried all sixteen of 
the Sisto’s crew to safety. With one 
light burning, the disabled freighter 
drifted off—a menace to North Atlan- 
tic shipping. 


Uswortuw: For the full story of 
another calamity, which occurred 4 
fortnight ago, United States newspaper 
readers had to wait until the Ascania 
docked at Halifax. The British freighter 
Usworth was bound from Montreal to 
Cobh, Ireland. In heavy seas off Hal- 
ifax, the vessel developed a disastrous 
25-degree list to port. Next the Us- 
worth’s rudder broke. To her aid 
steamed the Belgian freighter Jean 
Jadot and the Cunard-White Star's 
Ascania. 


Tons of crude oil failed to calm the 
raging sea. A boat from the Jean Ja- 
dot somehow managed to reach the 
Usworth. Fourteen exhausted men 
jumped in. An instant later a wave 
crushed the lifeboat against the 
freighter’s side. In the thick surface 
oil twelve of the rescued and two res- 
cuers choked to death. 

Finally, the Ascania launched a boat. 


While it was fighting for a position un- 
der the Usworth’s stern, three men 
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jumped, missed the lifeboat, and per- 
ished. Nine were saved. 

Oil, not water, caused most of the 
deaths, Capt, J. G. P. Bisset of the 
Ascania said. “We had lots of oil 
down. You call it an oil slick. But it 
wasn’t doing much good. It was the 
oil that killed them ... Oil’s a mixed 
blessing—it smoothes the water, but 
it kills whoever gets in it.” 


ARMS QUIZ: War Department 
Shells Plan 


Nationalization 
If Gerald P. Nye, Republican rum- 
pus-raising head of the Senate muni- 
tions inquiry, enjoyed a merry Christ- 
mas, he did so despite the United States 
War Department’s efforts to spoil it. 

Senator Nye and his colleagues have 
lived the lives of targets ever since 
President Roosevelt appointed a rival 
committee “to take the profit out of 
war.” The move was Mr. Roosevelt’s 
method of serving notice that he would 
not tolerate the Republican Com- 
mittee’s theft of New Deal thunder. 

Last week, on the day the committee 
investigating arms makers adjourned 
for the holidays, George (Gosh) Dern, 
ruddy-faced Secretary of War, wheeled 
out a “Big Bertha.” Taking careful 
aim, he ordered a shell sent crashing 
into the marble-columned caucus room 
in the Senate Office Building. 

Col. Charles T. Harris of the War 
Planning Division was the army’s mes- 
sage bearer. He put in an appearance 
innocently—as just another witness for 
Senator Nye and his aides to grill con- 
cerning the government’s mobilization 
plans. 

Not until the committeemen, prepar- 
atory to leaving, began to close their 
brief cases did the Colonel fire the 
army’s big gun. Then he presented a 
War Department statement disapprov- 
ing the committee’s beloved plan to na- 
tionalize the arms business. 

The cost of government factories, 
he pointed out, would run to a billion 
dollars. To maintain them in fighting 
condition would be prohibitive. Did the 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Appointed William 





Dawson, Minister to 
Ecuador, to be Minister to Colombia. 

Requested Governors of 44 States to push 
passage of State laws to facilitate the 
government’s housing program. 

Ordered a national study to find ways of 
eliminating overlapping national, State, 
and municipal taxes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of War Dern recommended in- 
crease in army aircraft to bring total 
serviceable planes up to 2,320. 

Treasury Department reported an increase 
of $68,977,503 for first five months of pres- 
ent fiscal year as compared with total for 
same period last year. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

National Industrial Recovery Board reported 
that available information indicated “that 
price-fixing is inconsistent with the most 
effective functioning of our industrial sys- 
tem.”” The board invited business leaders 
to attend open hearings Jan. 9 to show 
cause why price-fixing should not be elim- 
inated from NRA codes. 

PWA Administrator Ickes announced that 
government loans to municipalities for 
construction of municipal power facilities 
would be confined to cities where present 
rates are not “reasonable.” 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Dec. 20) 
$167,156,301.92 
237,174,178.62 
ORNS 6 osc os cea cccudacss $2,610,228,706.10 
Deficit, fiscal year........... $1,644,808,280.06 
Pee GOR so. o'6 0s 00068 vedas $28,482,253,746.70 


Receipts 
Expenditures 
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committee realize that peacetime artil- 
lery ammunition requirements in war- 
time would be boosted 180,000 per 
cent? 

Senator Nye bridled characteristical- 
ly. The War Department’s view was 
inaccurate and incomplete; he had 
proof that nationalization was practi- 
cal. He snorted disdainfully: “The 
statement can be shot full of holes by 
testimony already on the record.” 


POSTOFFICE: Where, Oh Where 
Is the Slot in Pittsburgh? 


Back in 1906 civic-minded Pitts- 
burghers dreamed of a magnificent new 
postoffice. They complained to the Fed- 
eral government that the old building 
on Smithfield Street was overcrowded. 
Congress took 25 years to dish out 
$8,000,000 for a new structure. Then 


Who Wishes to Mail on Onder, Lemar in the New $8,000,000 Post- 
ffice at Pittsburgh: Installation of the Forgotten Slot Will Cost the Covernment $5 


amid official huzzahs the architectural 
firm of Trowbridge and Livingstone be- 
gan drafting detailed plans. Construe- 
tion of Pittsburgh’s pride took three 
years. 


Late last month the huge doors of 
the new postoffice finally swung open. 
Pittsburghers, eyeing the gigantic 
white building of modified classic de- 
sign, felt rewarded for their patience. 
They strolled awestruck through the 
giant arched entrances, crossed the 
hall, and climbed great marble stair- 
ways leading to the 400-foot-long mail- 
ing lobby. 

Then business started. Citizens proud- 
ly came to mail their letters. They 
spied two slots in the wall. Bronze 
plaques read: “SPECIAL DELIVERY” 


and “AIR MAIL.” Beside the slots 
were two bins, designated for: “PA- 
PERS AND PACKAGES” and “LET- 


TERS IN BULK.” 


But where did ordinary letters go? 
Apologetically a special attendant 
stepped up. The architects, he ex- 
plained, had forgotten the letter slot. 

While Pittsburgh laughed, Post- 
master William N. Turner pondered the 
problem. Last week he announced the 
government’s decision to spend $5 in- 
stalling the forgotten slot. 


RICHBERG: Jcehnson Terms His 
Charges “Ants of Conscience” 


Bitter enmity between Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson and Donald R. Richberg tan- 
gied up NRA headquarters last Sum- 
mer. In public the two leading New 
Dealers summoned smiles and slapped 
each other’s backs. But rumor said 
Richberg’s hostility caused General 
Johnson’s resignation. 

Next month The Saturday Evening 
Post will publish General Johnson’s 
memoirs. Reports of their contents 
put an end to Mr. Richberg’s discreet 
denials of ill-feeling. 

“It is possible,” he wrote in a letter 
to George Horace Lorimer, editor of 
the magazine, “that you may have as- 
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In the White House There Was an Old-Fashioned Christmas 


sumed that General Johnson’s state- 
ments can be relied upon... 


“Under the circumstances, I simply 
desire to notify you that if you take 
the responsibility for publishing the 
statements by General Johnson, de- 
rogatory to me and obviously designed 
as destructive of my personal and 
professional reputation, you must ac- 
cept the full legal responsibility .. .” 

Mr. Lorimer commented: “We are 

making no changes in the memoirs, 
except deletions to meet space re- 
quirements.” 
In Okmulgee, Okla.. where he was 
visiting his mother, General Johnson 
blurted: “Donald’s agitation is just a 
symptom of the ants of conscience in 
his pants.” 


LOUISIANA: Jones Says “No” to 


Long; Lawgivers Chorus “Yes” 


The smell of liniment filled the air. 
Panting, perspiring players huddled in 
one end of the locker room. In the 
center of the group stood Biff Jones, 
Louisiana State University’s football 
coach. He cleared his throat to de- 
liver a between-the-halves talk to his 
team, which was 6 points behind in 
the Oregon-L.S.U. game at Baton 
Rouge. 

Suddenly the door swung open, re- 


vealing the pudgy form of Huey P. 
Long, self-appointed overlord of the 
university and its football team. Jones 
strode toward him. 

“IT want to talk to the team,” Long 
announced. 


“No,” countered Jones. 

“Who'll stop me?” 

“Well, you won't talk.” 

“Then you’d better win this game.” 

“Well, get this,” Jones bellowed, 
shaking his finger at the Senatorial 
nose. “‘Win, lose, or draw, I’m through!” 

“All right,” yelled Long, withdraw- 
ing. 

L.S.U. won 14 to 13. Three days 
later Jones formally resigned, adding 
his name to the list of Louisiana resi- 
dents who have paid the price of de- 
fying the Kingfish. 

In :the towering State Capitol two- 
and-a-half miiles from the L.S.U. cam- 
pus, Louisiana’s dictator spoke patron- 
izingly of the former army coach who 
had lifted L.S.U. into the football lime- 
light in three years. 

“Jones is a fair coach,” the Senator 
observed calmly. “Some are better, 
and some are worse.” Then he went 
back to his task of driving 30-odd bills 
through a special session of the State 
Legislature. 

In the decorative Legislative cham- 
bers, the blustering Kingfish encoun- 
tered little of the Jones brand of re- 
sistance. Within five days—the legal 


minimum for passage of a law—Long’s 
“boys” enacted an array of bills that 
filled whatever gaps remained in the 
tremendous power of the Long dicta- 
torship. 

In particular, one of the measures 
made the Kingfish smirk. It ousted 
the elected officials of the anti-Long 
city of Alexandria and put the loca] 
government directly under the thumb 
of Long’s puppet Governor, O. K. Al- 
len. It was in Alexandria last Spring 
that a few hostile spectators punctu- 
ated a Huey Long address with eggs. 


ROOSEVELTS: Routine Keeps 
President in Perfect Health 


Twice a year Dr. Ross T. McIntire, 
White House physician, takes out his 
stethoscope and gives his celebrated 
patient “‘the once over.” Last week he 
announced his diagnosis: President 
Roosevelt is in better physical shape 
than at any time since he took office. 

From President Wilson on, almost 
every White House occupant has lost 
strength and vitality during his stren- 
uous and taxing term as Chief Execu- 
tive. Regular routine, explained Dr. 
McIntire, has made it possible for Mr. 
Roosevelt to flourish. 

“I don’t suppose there is any man in 
the country who follows a routine more 
closely than does Mr. Roosevelt,” he 
added. “Only very special occasions 
interrupt his schedule.” 

The President’s routine: 8:30, awake, 
breakfast in bed; 10:30 to the Execu- 
tive Offices; 5:30, a swim and exer- 
cises; 6:45, rest; 7:45, dinner; 10:30 
or 11, to bed. The President. often 
spends a few minutes with his stamp 
collection just before he switches off 
the light. 


® Last week the wide-spread Roose- 
velt clan assembled at the gayly dec- 
orated White House to celebrate Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. Only the Presi- 
dent’s son Elliott and his young wife 
were absent. They passed the holidays 
with Ruth Roosevelt’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Googins. 

A stately 25-foot, hand-picked bal- 
sam tree stood in the spacious East 
Room. It was only for display pur- 
poses. Family presents hung on 4 
smaller tree on the second floor. The 
President prefers Christmas candles to 
Christmas electric bulbs and insisted 
on having the boughs fireproofed. 

Organized jollity broke out on three 
occasions. There were parties for the 
children, for the young people (single), 
and for the young people (married). 


® Harvard students scattered from 
Cambridge last week-end, heading 
home for the Christmas holidays. The 
President’s two student sons, Franklin 
Jr. and John, turned their car toward 
Washington. In Orange, Conn., just 
outside New Haven, two policemen 
chased them, caught them, and charged 
them with speeding. 

Franklin, who was driving the: car, 
was invited to return to Orange next 
week. The court will hear his case 
New Year’s Eve. 
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FRAN CE: Deputies Up in Arms Over Munitions 
Swapping; Defense Ante Raised to $700,000,000 


Marc Rucart, reporter for the French 
armaments budget, spoke solemnly: 
“We cannot suppose that Germany is 
selling us the newest machinery. Nor 
that it would be easy in the case of a 
Franco-German conflict to secure spare 
parts from Berlin.” 

The shrewd-faced, lame little Deputy 
wasn’t telling his chamber colleagues 
about windmills. He referred to ap- 
pliances on which France now de- 
pends to manufacture shells. 

Then he demanded a $52,800,000 ad- 
dition to the nation’s 1935 defense fund. 
France, he announced, gets her shell- 
finishing machines from the Wandered 
& Reinerer Co. of Chemnitz, Saxony; 
the Fortunat Co. of Stuttgart, and 
Loewe & Co. of Berlin. She buys her 
cartridge machines from the Werner 
Co. of Berlin. Much of her heavy ar- 
tillery comes from abroad. 

These admissions last week, startling 
from official lips, launched a new de- 
bate about an old international racket. 
Opposition legislators cried that French 
and German munitions makers, hand 
in glove during the last war, are rush- 
ing their nations toward another con- 
rlict. 


PROTESTS: Up bounced Lucian Mon- 
jauvis, shabbily dressed Communist De- 


puty, whose black-rimmed finger nails 
betray him as a mechanic. He de- 
nounced the Comite des Forges, power- 
ful union of French iron and steel 
firms. Of the armaments made by its 
members last year, from 15 to 20 per 
cent went abroad, he charged. Most 
of these exports, he shouted, poured 
into Nazi Germany. 


Deputies knew the Comite’s repu- 
tation as the secret force behind French 
statesmanship. Its well-tailored presi- 
dent, Senator Francois de Wendel, is 
a director of the Bank of France and 
close friend of influential politicians. 
Journalistic tongues whispered that he 
holds a majority of the stock in two big 
Paris dailies—Le Journal des Debats 
and Le Temps. Chief member firm of 
the Comite is Schneider-Creusot, 
France’s largest armaments manufac- 
turer. Last year Jean Senac, white- 
mustached Radical Socialist Deputy, 
accused Schneider interests of selling 
400 tanks to Herr Hitler. 


M. Monjauvis indicated that Schnei- 
der was again up to its old tricks. The 
firm’s net profits for the third quarter 
of 1934, he asserted, were 26,000,000 
francs ($1,716,000 currently). Schnei- 
der controls Skoda, principal Czecho- 
slovak arms company. It has been 
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charged that two Skoda directors 
helped finance Adolf Hitler. 

Pierre Cot, who served as Air Min- 
ister in three Cabinets, stood up. The 
vivacious young lawyer-journalist had 
often assailed intriguing munitions 
magnates. “We know positively,” he 
avowed, “that whereas any soldier who 
had relations with the enemy in war- 
time was shot, certain French indus- 
trialists throughout the World War 
maintained contact with German in- 
dustrialists.” 

Arms makers, he insisted, must be 
prevented from “poisoning the public 
mind by acquiring newspapers.” He 
demanded a government inquiry into 
their grim business: “The Nye investi- 
gation in Washington produced sensa- 
tional facts. Doubtless an exposure of 
French arms makers would be equally 
sensational.” 


DamPeR: Premier Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin professed sympathy. War- 
time profits, he agreed, must be elimi- 
nated. He pointed out that a sub- 
committee of the World Disarmament 
Conference will report in January on 
the United States’ proposal for inter- 
national arms control. 

But: “Unfortunately, that is a mat- 
ter for the future. Today we are con- 
cerned with the fact that Germany has 
re-armed and France can depend only 
on herself.” 

Thereupon the Chamber approved 
the additional item, swelling the total 
defense fund for 1935 to more than 
$700,000,000. 


NAPOLEON: Long-Lost Love Letters 
Tell of Desires, Battles, Defeats 


Romantic French historians trooped 
down the Rue de Richelieu to the dark 
Bibliotheque Nationale last week. They 
pored reverently over 318 yellowed let- 
ters Napoleon sent to his second wife, 
the Empress Marie Louise. The French 
Government had just bought the nearly 
illegible scrawls at an auction at Sothe- 
by’s, London for £15,000 ($75,000). 

Only two letters from the Corsican 
adventurer to the Austrian Archduch- 
ess had been published. Both bore the 
homely salutation: “My good, my dear 
Louise.” The first letter of the present 
collection begins formally: Madame.” 
The date is February, 1810, shortly aft- 
er Napoleon divorced Josephine. Fran- 
cis I of Austria (“Papa Fran” in the 
letters) then offered his 18-year-old 
daughter as a wife for the 40-year-old 
conqueror. “My father,” wrote Marie 
Louise to a friend, “is too kind to coerce 
me in a matter of such importance.” 

When Napoleon sent the first letter 
he had not met Marie Louise. But he 
had studied a portrait of the tall girl 
with masses of blond hair, a high fore- 
head, china-blue eyes, and the protrud- 
ing lower lip of the Hapsburgs. 

_From childhood, Marie Louise hed 
thought of Napoleon as an ogre. To win 
the girl, who was to go down in history 
as a foolish woman, Napoleon told her 
he wanted her for her “brilliant quali- 
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ties.” ‘During her journey from Vienna 
to meet him in France, where she ar- 
rived halfsick from fright, he wrote to 
her almost daily. 


The letters also cover the disastrous 
Russian campaign of 1812, the German 
wars of 1813, and the allied invasion 
of France early in 1814. “I am on horse- 
back these days by 2 o’clock in the 
morning. I get about two hours’ sleep 
... I beat the Russians (at Borodino) 
yesterday ...an unheard-of victory. I 
had many killed and wounded.” 


Napoleon voices love and considera- 
tion for the Empress and their son, the 
little King of Rome. His language 
justifies Marie Louise’s words to Met- 
ternich that at first she feared the Em- 
peror, but later he feared her. 


The last letters in the collection were 
sent from Elba. On receiving them the 
ex-Empress promptly turned them over 
to her father for use by the allies. “I 
long,” the last one said, “to see you 
and my son’”—a wish that was never 
fulfilled. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: Cabinet Turnover; 
Uzunovich Down; Jeftich Up 


Balkan intrigue last week turned 
Yugoslav politics upside down. 

Premier Nikola Uzunovich tugged at 
his gray walrus mustaches, figuring out 
how to discredit the Foreign Minister. 
Boske Jeftich had returned to Belgrade 
a national hero after his diplomatic 
triumph against Hungary at Geneva. 
The two men, never congenial, met frig- 
idly. Many Yugoslavs interpret the re- 
cent deportation of Hungarian citizens 
as a move to embarrass the Foreign 
Minister in his negotiations at the 
League. 

The Premier drafted an elaborate 
communique thanking France, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania for their sup- 
port. About M. Jeftich, it snapped: 
“His report was duly noted.” M. Jef- 
tich demanded something more compli- 
mentary than the withering phrase. 
Rebuffed, he and his friend Dragutin 
Kojich, the trim, elegant Minister of 





King Carol and Magda Lupescu: “Those Who Do Not Sin,” Said a De- 
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fender of the King, “Usually Do Not Because They Are Not Able” 


By that time Marie Louise had be- 
come the mistress of her court cham- 
berlain, Count Adam-Albert von Neip- 
perg, a blond, ruddy-faced Austrian 
General with a black patch over his 
right eye. In 1820, although Napoleon 
was still alive, she married him and 
legitimatized their daughter. A son 
was born the next year. 


Prince Ferdinand Montenuove, 46, 
‘grandson of this “semi-imperial bas- 
tard,” last week sold the letters. For 
more than a hundred years they had 
lain in his family’s thirteenth-century 
‘castle at Margarethen am Moos, lower 
Austria. 


Agriculture, tossed down their resigna- 
tions and stamped out. 


To the Premier’s amazement, the 
Regent, Prince Paul, asked M. Jeftich 
to form a new Cabinet. For three days 
Croat and Slovene minorities hoped the 
new group would prove conciliatory and 
bring peace to the strife-torn country. 


In retaining Gen. Pera Zhivkovich as 
War Minister, the new Premier disap- 
pointed the minorities. The heavy-set 
officer, brother-in-law of M. Jeftich, 
won a reputation for ruthlessness as 
military dictator under the murdered 
King Alexander. 

Later, however, M. Jeftich made an 
important concession. He proclaimed 


an amnesty for Dr. Vladko Matchek, 
leader of the Croatian Peasant party, 
whom a military tribunal convicted of 
high treason in April, 1933. Sentenceg 
to three years’ imprisonment, Dr. 
Matchek served part of his term in the 
State penitentiary. Recently, broken 
in health, he got permission to move 
to a hospital. 


RUMANIA: Former Premier Has 
His Say on the Sin Situation 


Juliu Maniu, the stern bachelor who 
leads the Rumanian Peasants party, is 
no friend of Magda Lupescu, King Car- 
ol’s plump mistress. He has stood out 
in Bucharest politics as her most piti- 
less opponent. 

In spite of the statesman’s frowns, 
the flaming-haired lady’s custom-built 
French car is a familiar sight on the 
road between the capital and the Sum- 
mer palace at Sinaia. 

Last week Dr. Maniu prepared a 
speech of bitter invective. He backed 
the King’s return to the throne in 1930, 
he wrote, only on Lupescu’s solemn 
promise to go out of Carol’s life forever. 
“What she does privately does not in- 
terest me. But if she mixes in the 
business of the State and the Crown I 
am bound to take notice because I can- 
not allow Rumania to go to the dogs on 
account of a woman of doubtful char- 
acter.” 

He never spoke the brave words. 
Party leaders canceled the scheduled 
speech. Government censors killed it in 
the papers. But Bucharest prattled 
about it gayly, and former Premier 
Nikolai Jorga, once the King’s tutor, 
rose in the Senate to answer it. 

Shaking his bald dome and long 
forked beard, he argued that the King 
was only human. “Those who do not 
sin,” he vowed, “usually do not because 
they are not able.” 


ABYSSINIA: Britain Not Mixed 
Up in Border Feud—Offcially 


Snorts of motor trucks mingle with 
the soft notes of monastery bells over 
Tsana, Abyssinia’s largest lake. The 
J. G. White Engineering Corp., an 
American concern, is damming the 
broad sheet of water, out of which pro- 
trude fig-tree-shaded islands, homes of 
dusky Christian monks. 

To Britain the mile-high lake is im- 
portant as the source of the Blue 
Nile. Efficiently dammed, Tsana’s 5,400 
square miles of water will regulate 
the Nile’s flow and improve irrigation 
of the Sudan and Egypt. 

Haile Selassie, Abyssinia’s Emperor, 
doubtless counted on Britain’s stake 
in Tsana last week when he sought to 
drag London into his controversy with 
Rome. He cited Lt. Col. Esmond H. 
M. Clifford, British member of the 
Anglo-Abyssinian boundary commis- 
sion, as a supporter of Abyssinia’s con- 
tention that Italians were aggressors 
in the Dec. 5 border clash. Troops of 
the two nations fought at Walwal, near 
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the disputed border of Italian Somali- 
and. 

At the time of the Walwal incident, 
Colonel Clifford, was in the desert in- 
vestigating pasturage rights, which a 
few British Somaliland tribes have en- 
joyed in Abyssinia for centuries. Sir 
John Simon, British Foreign Minister, 
admitted that Colonel Clifford had pro- 
tested the presence of Italian troops. 
But the battle, Sir John assured the 
House of Commons, broke out twelve 
days later and did not concern the 
commission. 

Thus Britain publicly washed her 
hands of the row. But League officials 
learned that London privately advised 
Rome to moderate her belligerence and 
submit the quarrel to arbitration. 


U.S.S.R.: “Turncoat” Zinovieff 
In Back of Kiroff’s Death? 


Ten years ago Gregory Zinovieff 
ruled the Soviet Union as one of a 
triumvirate. He shared with Lev 
Kameneff and Joseph Stalin all the 
power of the sainted Lenin. 

The stocky, bulgy-eyed man, who 
once spoke in his shrill falsetto for six- 
teen hours straight, was a Russian idol. 

M. Stalin expelled his co-rulers from 
the party after they failed in their 
bitter struggle to spread communism 
abroad. The dictator wanted to con- 
centrate the party’s efforts in Russia. 
The ousted triumvirs, in Trotsky’s 
phrase, proved “weathercocks and turn- 
coats.” They recanted humbly and got 
minor government jobs. 


Last week orthodox Communists in 
Moscow and Leningrad held the “vile 
dregs of the Zinovieff anti-party fac- 
tion” responsible for the assassination 
of Sergei Kiroff of the Political Bureau 
Dec. 1. 


Police suddenly seized Zinovieff, 
Kameneff, and 27 other party members 
formerly associated with the Left op- 
position. They faced charges of con- 
spiracy to overthrow Stalin. 


POLAND: Gdynia Line Launches 
16,000-Ton Marshal Pilsudski 


Several hundred Poles last week 
moved South across Europe to the Ital- 
ian seaport of Trieste. There they 
cheered lustily as the Marshal Pilsud- 
ski slipped gracefully down the ways 
of Monfalcone Shipyards. 


The 16,000-ton liner, first to be built 
for Poland, will accommodate 800 pas- 
Sengers. Her two 12,000-horsepower 
Diesel engines will drive her 514-foot 
hull at better than 18 knots, cutting 
traveling time between New York and 
Gdynia, Poland’s chief port, from 
twelve days to eight. 

Next Spring the government-con- 
trolled Gdynia-America Line, which now 
operates three ships between Poland 
and the United States, plas to launch 
a sister ship to the namesake of the 
modern Polish dictator. The second 


vessel will honor Stephen Batory, six- 


teenth-century King oof Poland. 
Equipped with elevators, gyroscopic 
stabilizers, swimming pools, and other 
tourist attractions, the two ships will 
give travelers to eastern Baltic ports 
more direct service than British, 
French, German, and Italian lines. 

Gdynia-America officials say that the 
Batory and the Marshal Pilsudski are 
the first ships in history to be built on 
a barter basis. Poland arranged with 
the Italian Government to pay for them 
with anthracite coal. 


ICELAND: Legislators Say “Yes” 
To People’s Vote for Repeal 


Icelanders washed down their rull- 
upysla (rolled meat) and ponnukokur 
(paper-thin pancakes) with the usual 
native beer and Spanish wine last week. 
But they talked gleefully of whisky, 
rum, and champagne. In a modest 
little stone building at Reykjavik, the 
capital, the Althing (Parliament) had 
just repealed the prohibition law. 


repeal by Norway, in 1927, and Fin- 
land, in 1932, impressed the orderly and 
thrifty Icelanders. 

October 21, 1933, six weeks before 
American repeal became effective, they 
held a referendum on repeal. The vote 
stood 15,884 for, 11,264 against. ‘The 
Althing, carrying out this mandate, de- 
creed liquor sales may start next Feb. 
1. To caution its own members, the 
Parliament passed a law providing se- 
vere punishment for any official found 
drunk on duty. 

Delighted Icelanders gave much cred- 
it to former Premier Asgeir Asgeirs- 
son, brown-haired, blue-eyed leader of 
the repeal movement. This good-look- 
ing politician is married to Dora 
Bjarnason, “the most beautiful woman 
in Iceland.” 

In 1930 on the 1,000th anniversary of 
the Althing—the world’s oldest Par- 
liament—M. Asgeirsson astounded 
American, Norwegian, Swedish, French, 
and German delegations by addressing 
them in their own language. 

A cultivated host, Iceland’s outstand- 
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Asgeir Asgeirsson, Leader in Repeal Victory in Iceland, Speak- 
ing at Leif Ericsson Monument, a Gift From the United States 


Enacted in 1912 and made effective 
three years later, the measure hatched 
its familiar brood of troubles. Smug- 
glers ran Iceland’s two-ship navy 
ragged. Liquor-producing countries 
cut orders for the islanders’ cod, her- 
ring, salmon, sheep, and hides. 

In 1921 Spain, heaviest buyer of Ice- 
landic fish, denounced her trade treaty 
with the island. Next year the Althing 
put through a bill admitting Spanish 
wine of less than 21 per cent alcoholic 
content, although the original law had 
fixed the alcohol limit at 2.25 per cent. 
This timely action satisfied Iceland’s 
best customer. But trade with other 
nations lagged. Moreover, prohibition 


ing statesman looked forward last 
week to more of his famous champagne 
parties. 

& 


BRITAIN: Naval Parley Served 
Useful Purpose, Say Members 


“The naval conversations which 
started last June and after recess have 
been proceeding since Oct. 23 are 
agreed by the representatives of all 
three governments to have served no 
useful purpose.” 

With this eulogy, delegates of Brit- 
ain, United States, and Japan last week 
regretfully laid to rest the preliminary 


parley designed to.head off a three- 
cornered race .to build more warships. 
The deceased had.afforded them many 
pleasant luncheons and golf matches. 

In a joint statement official mourn- 
ers talked vaguely of the proposed 1935 
naval meéting to discuss ratio revision. 
But ‘this. comference presupposes the 
success of the indefinitely adjourned 
preliminary parley. 

Patriotic Japanese, roused to frenzy 
by militarist propaganda, consider the 
Washington Treaty and its 5:5:3 ratio 
a national insult. The first step in 
Tokyo’s long-threatened denunciation 
of the document came just as the par- 
ley adjourned. In the white marble im- 
perial palace at the Japanese capital, 
the Privy Council met with Emperor 
Hirohito and unanimously agreed to 
scrap the treaty. Formal notice of de- 
nunciation, expected this week, will 
bury it on Dec. 31, 1936. The London 
Treaty of 1931, which extended limi- 
tation to cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines, automatically expires the 
same day. 

Baron Kiichiro Hiranumo, tall, pre- 
cise old vice president of the council, 
admitted one feature of the Washing- 
ton Treaty is worth retaining. This is 
the agreement to limit Pacific fortifica- 
tions, which prevent the United States 
from strengthening present or estab- 
lishing new naval stations in the Phil- 
ippines, Guam, and Samoa. Should such 
fortifications be built, Japan, threat- 
ened Baron Hiranuma, “is prepared to 
cope with such a situation.” 


A few hours later Tokyo’s semi-of- 
ficial Rengo news agency charged the 
Roosevelt Brain Trust with trying to 
bluff Japan. The United States, assert- 
ed Rengo, cannot possibly carry out 
her naval construction program be- 
cause of the “crude technique” of 
American shipbuilders. It boasted that 
Japanese Navy men excel their Amer- 
ican rivals not only in numbers (91,- 
500 to 82,500 according to latest esti- 
mates) but also in training, education, 
and morale. 

Friday, Francois Pietri, French Navy 
Minister, drove another nail into the 
parley’s coffin. After Tokyo serves 
notice of denunciation, he indicated, 
Paris will also announce that she is fed 
up with the treaty which set a 1.67 
figure for France and Italy. 


BRITISH BRIEFS: Bout for Royalty; 
W oman Hangs; Mosley Is Exonerated 


Queen Mary lifted a gold-rimmed 
lorgnette to her blue eyes one afternoon 
last week and focused her gaze on the 
stage of the old Adelphi Theatre in the 
Strand. For seven attentive minutes 
she watched the first boxing match she 
had ever seen. 

The royal eyes beheld Jack Petersen, 
British Empire heavyweight champion, 
slapping gloves with Eddie Steele, a 
pugilist of dubious skill. The pair put 
on a two-round exhibition as part of 
the annual benefit matinee for King 
George’s pension fund for actors. Mr. 
Petersen, a six-foot Welshman, aston- 
ished his admirers by slugging his op- 
ponent, who looked as fat as the pot- 
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bellied. gilt cupids. that adorn the the- 
atre.... . Sooke ele 

Occasionally the Queen murmured 
something to the ‘King who sat beside 
her in the royal box. Hér remarks did 
not reach the cocked ears of other spec- 
tators. Neither did the replies of the 
King, who saw many ring battles dur- 
ing his naval service. Americans hoped 
His Majesty was making it clear that 
Mr. Petersen and Mr. Steele were just 
a “couple of palookas.” 


© A small black flag crept slowly up 
the flagstaff above Hull Prison. Women 
kneeling on the sidewalk outside the 
gray walls burst into sobs. The signal, 
hoisted shortly after 9 o’clock one 
morning last week, indicated that Mrs. 
Ethel Lille Major, gaunt, middle-aged 
mother of two, had been hanged, the 
first woman executed in Britain since 
1926. 


Convicted of poisoning her truck- 
driver husband, the plain, sharp-fea- 
tured prisoner protested her innocence 
to the end. The execution was held de- 
spite vigorous efforts of Arthur Stark, 
Lord Mayor of Hull, to get her sen- 
tence commuted. He begged Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald to act on 
the jury’s recommendation for clem- 
ency, and on the day of the execution 
telegraphed a plea to King George and 
Queen Mary. 


Mrs. Major owed her conviction to 
ten words blurted to a policeman who 
questioned her after her husband’s 
death. “I did not know my husband 
died of strychnine poisoning,” she ar- 


gued. 





































ESE 
“Nobody has said he did,” replied the 


. policeman. 


© Sir Oswald Mosley, tall, neatly mus.- 
tached leader of British Black Shirts, 
has occasionally been manhandled by 
anti-Fascist crowds. Last week he ap- 
peared in court at Lewes, 35 miles 
south of London, to plead not guilty to 
a charge of riotous assembly. On Oct. 
9 in Worthing, foes claimed, he man- 
handled anti-Fascists. 

With three accused henchmen he 
faced a possible jail sentence. One hos- 
tile witness testified Sir Oswald 
punched one man in the jaw and yelled 
to the crowd: “You haven’t got the 
guts to stand up to us!” 

But the anti-Mosley testimony failed 
to impress the judge. Without even 
calling on pro-Fascist witnesses, he di- 
rected the jury to find the defendants 
not guilty. 


& 
GERMANY: Gossips Doubt Krupp 
Quit Because of “Overwork” 


Last August Fritz Thyssen, poker- 
faced chairman of the German steel 
trust, started tongues wagging by sail- 
ing for South America. Reputedly one 
of Adolf Hitler’s earliest financial back- 
ers, Herr Thyssen said he was making 
a business trip. But there were rumors 
that he had broken with the Reich 
Leader and had decided to change his 
residence. 

Last week another German magnate, 
whose money, it is said, helped Nazis 
through lean years, withdrew as leader 













Baron Hiranuma: Concerning Rival Fortifications in the Pacific 
He Announced: “Japan Is Prepared to Cope With Such a Situation” 
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Making Ship Parts at the Krupp Works in Essen: Baron Krupp 
Last Week Severed His Connection With the Nazi Control Board 


of an organization designed to facili- 
tate Wazi control of corporations. 
Baron Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach, head of the great Krupp mu- 
nitions firm, formally quit as president 
of the Reich Estate of Industry. 

The taciturn nobleman gave over- 
work as his excuse. But beer hall 
opinion agreed that the Baron; like 
Herr Thyssen, objected to Nazi “coor- 
dination” and chafed under the rigid 
control of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, dic- 
tator of German finance and business. 


® During the week police announced 
the arrest of 600 men in a new drive 
against sexual perversion. They picked 
up suspects in nation-wide raids on 
bars, restaurants, and public baths. 
Prisoners included Helmuth Brueckner, 
Governor of Silesia until his deposition 
three weeks ago. He was a friend of 
Edmund Heines, Storm Troop leader 
accused of disloyalty and executed dur- 
ing the June 30 “blood purge.” 
® 


SAAR: Hennessey for Hemsley 
When Police Chief Gets Gay 


Clad, as always, in sports clothes, 
Capt. Arthur G. Hemsley, crestfallen 
chief of the Saar’s international po- 
lice, stepped into oblivion last week. 
He walked into the office of Geoffrey 
G. Knox, League Commissioner, and 
submitted his resignation. 

The Captain had imbibed too much 


and danced on-.a table in the Theater 
Cafe early Sunday morning. He was 
less far-gone, however, than his com- 
panion, Capt. James Justice, who left 
the drinking party in fine fettle. Cap- 
tain Justice bumped a Saarlander wo- 
man with his auto, drew his pistol, and 
narrowly escaped lynching from out- 
raged Nazis. 

Mr. Knox, who for two years has 
avoided offending natives, accepted 
Captain Hemsley’s resignation and 
named Major Arthur Hennessey new 
head of the force. 

Meanwhile the international army ar- 
rived in the taut Saar. British Tom- 
mies piled from their train before 
dawn. They marched through side 
streets to a hotel where they lingered 
hehind locked doors for ten hours. Then 
they appeared quietly in the town, un- 
der orders to fraternize only with fel- 
low soldiers. 

Italian Grenadiers in red-piped olive 
drab paraded in wartime steel helmets 
with bright bayonets fixed. Ten thou- 
sand sullen-natives watched them, com- 
menting only in hoarse whispers. The 
Italians remembered Ill Duce’s sharp 
warning: “Your conduct must be ab- 
solutely irreprehensible.” Swedish 
troops and blue-uniformed marines 
from the Netherlands arrived later. 

Heedless of Nazi warnings, Saar girls 
began to flirt with the troops. The re- 
gion settled down to an uneasy Christ- 
mas truce. 


RELIGION 





PRESBYTERIANS: Dr. Machen 
“Guilty” but 


The Fourth Presbyterian Church in 
Trenton, N. J., is a 76-year-old Gothic 
brownstone edifice. Its spire towers 
1,225 feet into the air. 

Last week solemn-faced clergymen 
and laymen—members of the New 
Brunswick Presbytery—came to the 
church set on a triangular corner of 
the city’s business district. The dull 
afternoon light filtered through the 
high, stained-glass windows as the men 
opened pew doors and sat down near 
the front of the church. The gathering 
of 50 persons looked small in the build- 
ing which seats 800. 

The churchmen had come to hear a 
committee’s report on what should be 
done to the Rev. Dr. J. Gresham 
Machen of Philadelphia. His “sin’’ had 
been to organize the Independent Board 
for Presbyterian Foreign Missions. 


“ Dr. Machen is a portly, black-haired 
man. He is also a “fundamentalist.” 
He suspects the official Board of For- 
eign Missions of ‘‘anti-Christian”’ teach- 
ing. To counteract this “anti-Chris- 
tianity” he organized his board. When 
many Presbyterians gave money to Dr. 
Machen’s board instead of the official 
board, the church’s general assembly 
demanded that the rival board disband. 
It refused. The assembly also de- 
manded that Dr. Machen sever his con- 
nections with it. He refused. 


Last week’s meeting brought the dis- 
pute to a head. The Rev. Dr. Paul 
Martin of Princeton, who is Moderator 
of the Presbytery, presided at the meet- 
ing. He is short, gray-haired, and has 
a Van Dyke beard. 


Some of Dr. Machen’s friends from 
Philadelphia were annoyed when Dr. 
Martin announced a vote excluding ai’ 
but New Brunswick Presbytery meni- 
bers from the session. His reason was 
that the Presbytery “could get better 
results without outsiders butting in.” 
Among those barred was the Rev. H. 
McAllister Griffith, managing editor of 
Christianity Today and a member of 
Dr. Machen’s missions board. He said 
the secret session “was grossly unfair.” 


After three hours’ deliberation the 
Presbytery announced that Dr. Mach- 
en was guilty on nine counts. Among 
them were: “renouncing and cisobeying 
lawful authority ... not being zealous 
and faithful in maintaining the peace 
of the church . . . refusing subjection 
to his brethren in the Lord... con- 
tempt and rebellion .. .” 


Presbytery committees were appoiat- 
ed to hear charges and prosecute Dr. 
Machen but set no date for the trial. 
Intricate legal points must first be set- 
tled. 


Dr. Machen made a quick retort in 
Philadelphia. He said the issue was 
“between Christian liberty and mod- 
ernist tyranny ... a Christian can- 
not ... be a servant of men, but must 
be a servant of God... I must be true 
to the Bible...” 


Unrepentant 
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FLEMIN GTON : 300 Reporters, 200 Wires, 


**Minerva,”’ 750,000 Words Daily: Hauptmann Trial 


On the western border of New Jersey 
the Delaware River outlines an imagi- 
nary Indian head. Near the inside cor- 
ner of the Indian’s mouth lies Fleming- 
ton—in a rolling countryside twenty 
miles north of Trenton. 


This year when the bell in the Hun- 
terdon County Court House rings in the 
New Year for the town’s 2,729 resi- 
dents, a pair of Teutonic ears will hear 
the season’s welcome—it may be for 
the last time. They belong to Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann, who goes on trial 
for his life in the Lindbergh murder- 
kidnap case next Wednesday morning. 

The presence of the expressionless 
German carpenter has brought an in- 
vasion unequaled in history. The press 
has taken over Flemington. 


Two months ago newspaperdom sent 
its advance guard. The men had plenty 
of money to spend—about $100,000; 
plenty of paraphernalia—motorcycles, 
typewriters, telegraph wires, automo- 
biles, airplanes, cameras, and flash guns. 

Over a vast cobweb of telegraph 
wires there will begin moving Jan. 2 
from 600,000 to 900,000 words daily 
(Anthony Adverse is 500,000 words 
long). The Hauptmann coverage should 
far outdistance the Hall-Mills trial rec- 
ord of 550,000 words a day set eight 
years ago in Somerville, N. J., ten 
miles east. 


Two townsmen made extensive prep- 
arations for hard drinkers among the 
troop of 300 newspaper men. Bertrice 
Pedrick and Walter Boyd, managers of 
Flemington’s one hotel, the Union, 
promised not to boost the $2-to-$5-a- 
day rate. But they installed a new bar 
this week. Mr. Pedrick, long-limbed and 
loose-jointed, looked at it with a gleam 
in his eye. ‘I’m going to hire six extra 
bartenders,” he drawled. 


TECHNICAL: Whenever Emil Visconti 
of Western Union and Ed Price of Post- 
al Telegraph appear on the scene big 
news is just around the corner. For 
two months they have been superin- 
tending installation of 200 telegraph 
circuits—enough to handle traffic in a 
city the size of Indianapolis. 

Postal had no trouble getting its 2%- 
inch lead-sheathed cable into the court 
house. It merely hooked it to a trunk 
line three blocks distant. Visconti faced 
a more complex problem. The “Con- 
tinental Circuit”—-Western Union’s Can- 
ada-to-California cable—lay 912 miles 
away in Neshanic, N. J. To tap the 
Continental Visconti had to hire a loco- 
motive at $50 a mile and a cable-lay- 
ing flat car, an $1,800 job. Then he 
called’ for “Minerva.” 

“Minerva” is Western Union’s intri- 
cate, high-load switchboard. It can do 
the work of a whole truckload of equip- 





; : INTERNATIONAL 
This Is Flemington, N. J. (Pop., 2,729), Destined to Be Known 
as a Famous Date Line in Every Newspaper in the World 


ment. At full capacity the compact 20- 
by-30-inch board can carry 600,000 
words a day and keep 116 telegraph 
operators busy. Built for the Tunney- 
Dempsey Philadelphia fight, “Minerva” 
now works only on such red-letter occa- 
sions as the Snyder-Gray murder case, 
the World Series, and major party con- 
ventions. 

The arteries of this great news ma- 
chine stem from a yellow plastered 
room—two flights above the court room 
—on the fourth floor of the court house. 
In this barn-like hall the telegraph 
companies have erected rough pine 
benches and tables. These accommo- 
date 40 wires for each company and 
serve individual newspapers. Western 
Union installed an additional half dozen 
in the “Ladies’ Room” adjoining. Post- 
al took the ‘““Men’s Room.” 

Crack operators, able to send 15,000 
words in an eight-hour day, keep these 
lines busy. Press associations pump 
news over more wires leased from 
American Telephone & Telegraph. The 
Associated Press has eight operators of 
its own, Hearst’s International News 
Service, five. One of the United Press’s 
five operators works a newly purchased 
$1,900 teletype machine. 

Special trial reporters for such for- 
eign newspapers as The London Times 
and The London Express will run up 
whopping cable tolls. Already Western 
Union has “pulled” three direct cables 
into Flemington. Postal clears all trans- 
atlantic messages through New York. 


REPORTERS: Only 165 of the 300 
working newspaper men can squeeze 
into the 18-inch bench space allotted 
each in the tiny court room. Others 
will have to get news as best they can. 
The list is generously studded with ex- 
pensive names: Irvin S. Cobb, Damon 
Runyon, Kathleen Norris, Arthur Bris- 
bane, Walter Winchell, Floyd Gibbons. 

For most reporters the trial means 
only a nightmarish crush of hard work. 
So far as the press is concerned the 
Hauptmann trial will be one of the 
soberest in history. Few reporters will 
be able to get away to drink highballs 
at Cess Pool Annie’s at near-by New 
Hope, Pa., or cocktails at the Stacy- 
Trent Hotel in Trenton. 

In Flemington’s limited living quar- 
ters they are jammed together like 
troops on a transport ship. Hearst’s 
New York Journal paid about $1,000 to 
rent the Copper Hill Country Club, in 
the Amwell Valley four miles out of 
Flemington. Here the evening paper's 
sixteen men eat and sleep. Special 
wires link the clubhouse to New York. 
It also serves as Hearst’s picture head- 
quarters. 

The Journal’s two reckless motorcy- 
clists have made numerous test runs 
from court house to clubhouse in 2 min- 
utes and 10 seconds. On the club golf 
course, planes pick up pictures deliv- 
ered by motorcycle and whip them to 
the East River landing dock at the foot 
of Waljl Street, Manhattan. One hour 
after flashes explode in the Hunterdon 
County Court House, pictures will em- 
blazon extra editions. 
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The rest of the press has made less 
pretentious arrangements. Some re- 
porters are living in rented houses or 
apartments. Others lodge in private 
homes or in the Union Hotel, directly 
across Main Street from the 106-year- 
old Colonial court house. 


Court Room: The major domo of the 
trial room is the Falstaffian County 
Sheriff, John H. Curtiss. Vaguely remi- 
niscent of the Sheriff whom Charles 
MacArthur and Ben Hecht created in 
their play “The Front Page,” he heckles 
newspaper men and is heckled in turn. 
His boasts of the pure life led by his 
fox terrier Buddy stir up many a bar- 
rage of wisecracks. 

Most of the pre-trial ill-feeling cen- 
tered about the bulbous body of Sheriff 
Curtiss. He provoked the worst tiff by 
announcing he had turned over his of- 
fice, which adjoins the court room, to 
The Associated Press. Immediately rag- 
ing reporters protested he must not 
give one agency such an outstanding 
advantage. 

Sheriff Curtiss chewed his cigar, fin- 
gered the B.P.O.E. emblem on his lapel, 
shined his diamond ring, and recon- 
sidered. Then he decided to allow the 
privileges of the disputed office to L.N.S. 
also. The room is adorned with a tat- 
tered mattress, an urn-like cuspidor, 
and a crimson political poster for Gov- 
ernor-elect Harold Hoffman. The Unit- 
ed Press had to establish headquarters 
upstairs. “One more squawk out of ’em 
and out they all go,” Curtiss added 
menacingly. 

The court stenographer, Walter E. 
Hammond, enjoys probably the most 
profitable sideline. Twelve shorthand 
experts and a manager will help him 
transcribe exact question-and-answer 
testimony. He will peddle copies to 
newspaper men at 25 cents a page. 


PROCEDURE: No typewriters or tele- 
graph “bugs” are allowed in the court 
room. Newspaper men write their run- 
ning stories in pencil on the jammed 
pine board table. As they finish bits 
of copy one of the four messengers sta- 
tioned in the aisle rushes them to the 
fourth-floor main wire room. The mes- 
senger must know which of the 72 op- 
erators in the telegraph room is work- 
ing for the reporter whose copy he car- 
ries. The operators must be able to 
decipher any kind of penmanship. 


Large newspapers have four court- 
room seats. Smaller ones consider 
themselves fortunate to get one. Stories 
from these reporters, as well as “color” 
material furnished by reporters seated 
in the balcony, will be blended by ace 
rewrite men in home offices into a 
Smooth, dramatic story. 

Photographers are hard put to get 
the pictures they most want, for Sheriff 
Curtiss has ordered that no pictures 
be taken while the judge is on the 
bench. Once the judge has retired to 
his private chambers four camera men 
may snap to their hearts’ content. One 
will represent morning papers; another 
afternoon papers. The other two will 
represent picture agencies. Photo- 
graphs will be pooled and expenses, 
estimated at $200 for each participant, 
will be paid out of a common fund. 
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From This Court House Run Direct Cables to Europe and Enough Tele- 
graph Circuits to Handle Traffic in a City the Size of Indianapolis 
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z NEWws-WEEK PHOTO 
Emil Visconti (Center) With “Minerva,” the Compact, High-Load 
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GARNER: He’d Follow Roosevelt 
Even to “a Political Hades” 


John Nance Garner, Vice President 
of the United States, calls himself “a 
figure of slight importance with a 
title of great impressiveness.” 

Of his job he says: “All I do is pre- 
side in the Senate and vote when 
there’s a tie—and when is there going 
to be a tie?” 

To reporters he sighs: “I used to be 
able to hand you boys some news once 
in a while. But I don’t dispense any 
any more.” 

Mr. Garner of the red cheeks, baby- 
blue eyes, and white, screech-owl eye- 
brows likes to play the shrinking violet. 
He is an important figure in the New 
Deal, who last week in North Carolina 
prepared for the opening of Congress. 

Every Tuesday and Friday while 
Congress is in session, he leads the 
procession of Cabinet members out of 
the White House Executive Wing. 
Near-white sombrero on his head, his 
well-pressed store clothes stretched 
over his rotund body, his hands clasped 
behind his back, he walks along in his 
stiff-legged way, growling from the 
corner of his small, tight-lipped mouth: 
“Nothing to say, nothing to say.” 

A large part of the Vice President’s 
job, he believes, is to say nothing in 
public. The privacy of the Cabinet 
room is different. The President in- 
vited the Vice President to join the 
Secretaries because of Mr. Garner’s 30 
years’ experience in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He gives sound advice 
on how to handle Congress. His gri- 
macing, disapproving silence on Cabinet 
proposals he considers unwise is re- 
garded as even more eloquent. 

Though skeptical of some New Deal 
experiments Mr. Garner is loyal. “If 
the President’s course should take him 
to a political Hades, I will be at his 
elbow inhaling the sulphurous fumes 
with him and I will be proud to be 
there.” 

He fulfills his obligation by seeing 
party measures get through. In the 
Senate he displays the same talent for 
steam-rolling he showed as Speaker 
of the House. 

Except that it has made him con- 
spicuously silent in public, the Vice 
Presidency has changed him little. In 
the Hotel Washington he moved from 
a one-room to a three-room suite. Mrs. 
Garner’s potted plants and family 
photographs have more space. He re- 
luctantly accepted Vice President Cur- 
tis’s Cadillac. But he scorned his 
predecessor’s huge office and chose a 
smaller unit in the Senate Office 
Building. 

He and Mrs. Garner, for 30 years his 
secretary, begin work at 7:30 A. M. 
Unlocking the door, turning on the 
lights, and pulling up the shades him- 
self, he trots off to his office to the 
left of the reception room. She goes 
to hers on the right. In his office, Mr. 
Garner spends a few moments over 
the morning’s batch of petitions and 
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Vice President's Job Is 
invitations. A few hours he spends 
in an easy chair in a corner, his feet 
on another chair, reading the papers. 

A two-flight journey down into the 
Capitol subway and then up three 
flights brings him to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s room outside the Senate cham- 
ber. There he is often joined by Jesse 
Jones of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., Senators Nathan L. Bachman 
of Tennessee and James Byrnes of 
South Carolina, Representative Sam 
Rayburn of Texas, and occasionally 
Joseph Tumulty, President Wilson’s 
secretary. 

His favorite occupation is talking. 
He calls young men “son;” older men, 
“doctor.” He dines out only when the 
President makes him. Ordinarily he 
and Mrs. Garner take their meals in 
the hotel coffee shop. Sometimes they 
go to the movies—invariably if Will 
Rogers is the star. 

When Garner came back to Wash- 
ington the beginning of this month, 
he broke his rule of staying in his 
Uvalde home as long as possible. Ordi- 
narily he goes there the moment Con- 
gress adjourns and returns only a day 
or two before it reopens. Mrs. Garner 
continues to act as secretary in Uvalde, 
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John Nance Garner, Who Believes a Large Part of the 


in Public 


but sews and knits in the afternoon. 
Mr. Garner hunts, fishes, and this year 
made news by falling out of a tree and 
trying to induce bantam hens to hatch 
pheasant eggs. He also built a fence 
around his “ranch”—a 10-acre pecan 
grove. 

The Garner brown brick house with 
the Texas live oaks in the front yard 
is a sight of Uvalde City. Natives al- 
ways urge tourists to see it. But Mr. 
Garner’s door opens as a rule only for 
his hunting friends, particularly Ralph 
Morrison, a rancher. This Summer 
he consented to see Professor Moley. 
When vacationing the Vice President 
answers no long-distance calls except 
those from the White House—once 
when the White House called he was 
out in the boat he carries around on 
the top of his battered sedan. 

His son Tully and his granddaughter 
Genevieve live in Texas. Garner was 
born in Blossom Prairie, Texas, and 
Texas is his home. Washington is only 
a place for business. In Texas he will 
retire in 1936. He'll be 67 then, and 
that is “time to quit.” 

But he'll “still be good enough to do 
some damage to speckled trout and 
deer.” 
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John Nance Garner, Vice President 
of the United States, calls himself ‘a 
figure of slight importance with a 
title of great impressiveness.” 

Of his job he says: “All I do is pre- 
side in the Senate and vote when 
there’s a tie—and when is there going 
to be a tie?” 

To reporters he sighs: “I used to be 
able to hand you boys some news once 
in a while. But I don’t dispense any 
any more.” 

Mr. Garner of the red cheeks, baby- 
blue eyes, and white, screech-owl eye- 
brows likes to play the shrinking violet. 
He is an important figure in the New 
Deal, who last week in North Carolina 
prepared for the opening of Congress. 

Every Tuesday and Friday while 
Congress is in session, he leads the 
procession of Cabinet members out of 
the White House Executive Wing. 
Near-white sombrero on his head, his 
well-pressed store clothes stretched 
over his rotund body, his hands clasped 
behind his back, he walks along in his 
stiff-legged way, growling from the 
corner of his small, tight-lipped mouth: 
“Nothing to say, nothing to say.” 

A large part of the Vice President’s 
job, he believes, is to say nothing in 
public. The privacy of the Cabinet 
room is different. The President in- 
vited the Vice President to join the 
Secretaries because of Mr. Garner’s 30 
years’ experience in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He gives sound advice 
on how to handle Congress. His gri- 
macing, disapproving silence on Cabinet 
proposals he considers unwise is re- 
garded as even more eloquent. 

Though skeptical of some New Deal 
experiments Mr. Garner is loyal. “If 
the President’s course should take him 
to a political Hades, I will be at his 
elbow inhaling the sulphurous fumes 
with him and I will be proud to be 
there.” 

He fulfills his obligation by seeing 
party measures get through. In the 
Senate he displays the same talent for 
steam-rolling he showed as Speaker 
of the House. 

Except that it has made him con- 
spicuously silent in public, the Vice 
Presidency has changed him little. In 
the Hotel Washington he moved from 
a one-room to a three-room suite. Mrs. 
Garner’s potted plants and family 
photographs have more space. He re- 
luctantly accepted Vice President Cur- 
tis’s Cadillac. But he scorned his 
predecessor’s huge office and chose a 
smaller unit in the Senate Office 
Building. 

He and Mrs. Garner, for 30 years his 
secretary, begin work at 7:30 A. M. 
Unlocking the door, turning on the 
lights, and pulling up the shades him- 
self, he trots off to his office to the 
left of the reception room. She goes 
to hers on the right. In his office, Mr. 
Garner spends a few moments over 
the morning’s batch of petitions and 
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Corp., Senators Nathan L. Bachman 
of Tennessee and James Byrnes of 
South Carolina, Representative Sam 
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Joseph Tumulty, President Wilson’s 
secretary. 
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He calls young men “son;” older men, 
“doctor.” He dines out only when the 
President makes him. Ordinarily he 
and Mrs. Garner take their meals in 
the hotel coffee shop. Sometimes they 
go to the movies—invariably if Will 
Rogers is the star. 

When Garner came back to Wash- 
ington the beginning of this month, 
he broke his rule of staying in his 
Uvalde home as long as possible. Ordi- 
narily he goes there the moment Con- 
gress adjourns and returns only a day 
or two before it reopens. Mrs. Garner 
continues to act as secretary in Uvalde, 
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but sews and knits in the afternoon. 
Mr. Garner hunts, fishes, and this year 
made news by falling out of a tree and 
trying to induce bantam hens to hatch 
pheasant eggs. He also built a fence 
around his “ranch”—a 10-acre pecan 
grove. 

The Garner brown brick house with 
the Texas live oaks in the front yard 
is a sight of Uvalde City. Natives al- 
ways urge tourists to see it. But Mr. 
Garner’s door opens as a rule only for 
his hunting friends, particularly Ralph 
Morrison, a rancher. This Summer 
he consented to see Professor Moley. 
When vacationing the Vice President 
answers no long-distance calls except 
those from the White House—once 
when the White House called he was 
out in the boat he carries around on 
the top of his battered sedan. 

His son Tully and his granddaughter 
Genevieve live in Texas. Garner was 
born in Blossom Prairie, Texas, and 
Texas is his home. Washington is only 
a place for business. In Texas he will 
retire in 1936. He’ll be 67 then, and 
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... But smooth the road and make easy the way 

(between East and West), and.see what an influx 

of articles will be poured upon us; how amazingly 

our exports will be increased... and how amply we 

shall be compensated .. .””—George Washington 
’ to Governor Harrison of Virginia, 1784. 


Engendered by his youthful explorations of the 
West ...matured through many years of practi- 
cal statesmanship . . . George Washington’s 
magnificent dream of a transportation system 
uniting East and West received its first practi- 
cal impetus in 1785, when the James River 
Company came into being. He was its first 
president. 


Time marched onward. The canals and roads 
of the James River Company passed in their 
entirety to the Richmond and Alleghany Rail- 
road Company. The wheel of progress made 
another turn and the Richmond and Alleghany 
Railroad and its properties passed on to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. 








Today Chesapeake and Ohio stands as an 
enduring monument to the great dream that 
was George Washington’s. And on this One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary, Chesapeake 
and Ohio pledges itself anew to carry on in 
the progressive spirit of George Washington, 
first great expansionist of the United States. 
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ABROAD: Death Walked, Followed by Threats of War 
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Albert of Belgium, Who Fell to His Death The Second Time He Did Not Recover: Dollfuss and Wi 
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Life Goes on: In a Small House in the Ontario Woods Mrs. Dionne Gave the World Quintuplets 
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| Gp From man to man, Hiram Walker’s fine old bottled-in- 


great whiskies of the world, it is a tribute to the taste o/ 
the one who receives it... a compliment to the friendship whic! 
inspires the gift. The same can truly be said of Hiram Walker’ 
De Luxe Bourbon ... of Hiram Walker’s London Dry Gin.. 
of all the many quality brands of the famous old house of Hiran 
Walker & Sons. For all are products of the rich experience o 
75 years of continuous distilling. All meet exacting require 
ments of purity and excellence, and all can be chosen with th 


definite assurance that they are as fine values as can be obtained 
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MARTIN INSULL: Jurors Argue, 
Acquit, Bring Cheer All Around 


Another Insull came up for judgment 
last week, and, like those previously 
tried, was acquitted. 

Martin Insull, extradited from Can- 
ada on Illinois’s charge of a $344,720 
embezzlement from Middle West Util- 
ities, went on trial in Chicago Criminal 
Court Dec. 4. Samuel Insull, recently 
acquitted of Federal charges, came by 
street car to see his brother’s trial 
open. There were few other specta- 
tors. The trial was very dull. 

The prosecution brought to the stand 
an old friend of Martin—Washington 
Flexner, brother of the scientist, Simon, 
and of the educator, Abraham. Mr. 
Flexner and Martin Insull had a joint 
stock-trading account backed by In- 
sull securities. When brokers pressed 
for other collateral Martin bought 
back his securities, giving $344,720 in 
his company’s checks. Government ac- 
countants said the stocks were not 
worth that. The prosecutors charged 
Insull had no right to pay in his com- 
pany’s funds. 

Martin Insull, a quiet, white-haired 
man, took the stand. He insisted he 
bought the stocks to prevent their be- 
ing dumped on the open market. The 
company charter empowered him to 
trade with company money. He said 
he thought the stocks were a good in- 
vestment. 

As his brother Samuel had done at 
the Federal trial, Martin told the story 
of his own life. But Samuel was the 
hero of it. Sam Insull brought him to 
America. He gave him his education 
at Cornell. He put him in business. 
He made him president of Middle West 
Utilities. 

The case went to the jury. Unlike 
the Federal jurors, who deliberated 
only two hours, these twelve men ar- 
gued fourteen. When sent to bed, they 
continued their arguments there. At 
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last they returned with their verdict. 


Samuel Insull hugged Martin. Mar- 
tin kissed a girl reporter. Samuel Jr. 
felt “like a movie star.” Martin shook 
hands with the jurors. The jurors de- 
manded Martin’s autograph. “It is the 
end of a very long road,” gloated Mar- 
tin, “but a very pleasant one.” Then 
everyone went home for Christmas. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Bullfighter 
Sees Red at “Bull-Thrower’ 


Justice John Francis Carew, who 
tried the Vanderbilt case, is known to 
his Congressional friends as Sitting 
Bull. Last week before him in New 
York Supreme Court “me Sidney 
Franklin, Brooklyn bullughter, and 
Milton Teiger, Franklin’s lawyer. When 
Mr. Teiger was moved to pace cease- 
lessly up and down, Justice Carew was 
moved to ask him whether that was 
because of his name. 

In this jocular mood, the case of 
Sidney Franklin vs. Columbia Pictures 
got under way. Mr. Franklin strenu- 
ously objected to a sound sequence in 
a movie short which described him as 
“one of the greatest bull-throwers, er, 
I mean bullfighters ever born under 
the sunny skies of Brooklyn.” 


Bull-thrower, said Mr. Teiger, pro- 
ducing Webster’s unabridged, means 
“to throw the bull, to lie glibly, or talk 
fluently.” The term, stormed Mr. 
Franklin, held him open to ridicule; 
even his brother laughed when it 
sounded from the screen. He wants 
$300,000 damages for libel. 

WITHDRAWN: By Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Army Chief of Staff (see page 
6), a $1,750,000 libel suit against The 
Washington Times Co. and Drew Pear- 
son and Robert S. Allen, authors of the 
syndicated column ‘Washington Merry- 
Go-Round.” 


In his suit, filed last May, General 
MacArthur charged Pearson and Al- 
len with saying he was pulling wires 


for reappointment. He also accused 
them of libelous references to his evic- 
tion from Washington of the “bonus 
army” and of making various state- 
ments implying that he was “guilty of 
disloyalty and mutinous conduct.” He 
has since been temporarily continued 
in his present post. 

The case was dropped after compli- 
cated negotiations. Drew Pearson oc- 
cupied a sixth-floor room in the Hotel 
Willard; in a fourth-floor room was 
Colonel Tillotson, MacArthur’s attor- 
ney. William Leahy, defense counsel, 
roamed between the two floors, while 
by telephone and by taxicab, Capt. T. 
J. Davis, MacArthur’s aide, kept liaison 
between negotiators in the hotel and 
the General in the War Department. 

Fitep: By H. Laberge of Montreal, 
in the World Court at The Hague, a 
suit against the United States Govern- 
ment for $60,000. In 1917 Mr. Laberge 
shipped 279 carloads of hay to a Balti- 
more grain dealer. American authori- 
ties confiscated it and sent it to the 
Chicago stockyards. Mr. Laberge 
wants to get paid. 

FORFEITED: By the Rev. Charles E. 
Coughlin, “radio priest” of the Shrine 
of the Little Flower, a $15 deposit. A 
policeman in Ferndale, Mich., gave 
him a summons for operating a car 
without a license and for driving his 
car at 50 miles an hour. Father 
Coughlin posted $15 against his ap- 
pearance in court. He forgot to ap- 
pear. 

PARDONED: By the Florida State 
Pardon Board, Jim Williams, Tallahas- 
see Negro once condemned to die by 
electrocution for killing his wife. In 
1926 Williams sat in the death chair. 
For ten minutes the County Sheriff 
and J. S. Blitch, prison official, argued. 
Who should throw the switch? By the 
time they settled the question, the time 
legally set for the execution had 
passed. Williams’s sentence was com- 
muted to life; last week to a con- 
ditional pardon. 
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OPERA: Mikes All Set to. Pick 


Up Prima Donnas and Tenors 


The Metropolitan Opera’s assorted 
tenors and sopranos warble this week 
over National Broadcasting Co.’s 82- 
station hook-up. Listerine pays the 
network about $375,000 to broadcast 
this music each Saturday afternoon 
for twelve weeks. 

If Lawrence Tibbett or Lily Pons 
catches cold, sponsors won’t worry. 
There are able substitutes. But if 
Charlie Grey fails to make his sched- 
uled appearance in Box 44, the gargle 
manufacturers will raise the roof. 

Few operagoers ever heard of Grey. 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza doesn’t carry his 
name on the Met payroll. Mr. Grey is 
an engineer employed by NBC. Four 
years ago the slim, 5-foot-4 technician 
handled the controls at one of the first 
opera broadcasts. Since then he has 
had the job exclusively. 

“We expect this year’s broadcast to 
be technically perfect,” vowed Mr. 
Grey. NBC’s sound experts have elimi- 
nated the minor defects that marred 
last year’s programs. A new, shiny 
transmitter for the singers and a more 


sensitive. pair of earphones for Grey 
will make the pick-up “exactly like 
the kind we have in the studios.” 

At the opera, Grey and his relief 
man have ten microphones to control, 
half of them spares for emergencies. 
Four hang 35 feet over the orchestra 
pit. Four more hide in the footlight 
trough. Through the remaining two, 
in Box 42, Milton Cross makes an- 
nouncements. 

Grey’s exposed control-room in the 
second tier boxes is 25 feet away from 
the stage. George Meader, a former 
opera tenor, acts as “coach,” follow- 
ing the score and signaling Grey for 
volume. 

If Meader raises his fist, the sound 
man knows that the orchestra and 
chorus will reach a crescendo. He then 
decreases the volume. A pointed finger 
means a man’s solo. A thumbed circle 
means a woman will sing an aria. Grey 
must give more power to the mike 
nearest the singer. None of the artists 
plays to the microphone “because few 
of them know where they are hidden.” 

The control-box is called a “mixer.” 
It looks like an ordinary receiving set. 
But its intricacy keeps Grey as tense 
as a cat on a high-tension power line: 
“If anybody touched me I’d jump three 
feet!” 


In the Control Box at the Metropolitan Opera: Charlie Grey (Right) 


Expects This Year's Broadcast 


to Be “Technically Perfect’ 


Last year the 33-year-old radio en- 
gineer got a scare. During a perform- 
ance of “Faust,” smoke blew up from 
the stage, announcing Mephistopheley’ 
entrance.. To create the effect the Met 
uses steam-filled pipes, hidden in the 
footlights. Suddenly a sharp, crackling 
noise on the air dominated the music, 
Hurriedly Grey tested every micro- 
phone. He could not locate the static. 
With intermission came a batch of 
engineers from headquarters. Quickly 
they set up temporary wires so the 
broadcast could continue: “We finally 
found the trouble. The steam ‘cur- 
tains’ contacted our footlight mikes, 
This year we put the mikes in steel 
conduits.” 

On broadcast days, Mr. Gatti and 





BROADCASTS DEC. 29- JAN. 4 





Light face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (29th): Lucia di Lammermoor: Metro- 
politan Opera’s first sponsored prograr 
for the new season—starring Lily Pons 
Geraldine Farrar delivers brief synopsis 
and highlights. Vincenzo Bellezza conduct 
the orchestra. 2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.: 12:00 
M.T.; 11:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF—W4JZ. 
Hal Kemp: His Hotel Pennsylvania Dance 
Orchestra. Lilting music, modern tempos 
played by a band that has one of the best 
jazz brass sections in the country. 10:30 
E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC 

WIZ. 

SUN. (30th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: Bruno Walter conducts the thir 
and final all-Wagner concert, with Lotte 
Lehmann, Paul Althouse, and y nue 
List as soloists. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 
M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 

Amateur Night: A sponsor borrows ) 
Edward Bowes’s idea and presents a batch 
of novices in a 30-minute show. Ray Per- 
kins is master of ceremonies. 6:00 E.T.; 
5:00 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 3:00 P.T. CBS 

Joe Penner: Radio’s popular ‘duck 

is now one of ether waves’ favorite 
according to Crossley’s latest rating. H 
program with Ozzie Nelson’s band is 

ing to juveniles and unsophisticated adult 
7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:80 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. 
NBC—W4JZ. 

MON, (31st): New Year’s Eve Air Festivities: 
All networks will join the festive spirit < 
7:00 E.T. when CBS short-waves the tolling 
of Big Ben from London. Novelty broad- 
casts: Philippine Islands usher in 5 
broadcast over CBS at 10:52 E.T. Ad 
Byrd’s expedition in Antarctie short f 
greetings to North America at 10:45 E.T 
Continuous dance music from 10:30 E 
to 4:30 on all chains. Orchestras: 
Belasco, Buenos Aires’ jazz band, K¢ 
ray, Xavier Cugat, Benny Goodmar 
Gray, Hal Kemp, Paul Whiteman 
Denny, Freddie Martin, Dorsey Broth 
Abe Lyman, Don Bestor. 

TUES. (1st): Inauguration: Gov. Herb: 
Lehman of New York at Albany. 
mares 26:56 C.T.; 9:66 MLT.; 8:55 
NBC—W JIZ—ABS. 

Efrem Zimbalist: Violinist, Giovanni M 
tinelli, Metropolitan Opera’s tenor, EF 
Madriguera, Hotel Weylin’s dance orches 
tra, and other artists of concert and jazz 
field join hands in special New Year's Da 
broadcast. Recommended. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 
C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. | 
Alabama-Stanford: Annual tose) = Bow 
football game from Pasadena, Calif., t 8 
strength of East and West on gridiron. 
5:00 E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 2:00 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 

WED. (2nd): Mark Hellinger: New York Daily 
Mirror columnist, with his Ziegfeld-b« 
wife, Gladys Glad, in a new program ol 
short stories, beauty hints, and danct 
music, 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
5:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

THURS. (3rd): ‘‘The Aim of the U.S.S.R. Sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan’’ explained by Valery 
V. Obolensky-Ossinsky, vice chairman o! 
the Soviet Russia State Planning Com- 
mission, from New York. 2:45 E.T.; 1:45 
C.T.; 12:45 M.T.; 11:45 P.T. CBS. 


FRI. (4th): Beatrice Lillie: Clever British 
comedienne starts her first sponsored radio 
show. Her rapier wit may put most of 
radio’s male buffoons to shame. Miss Lillie 
is Lady Peel in private life. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 
C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—W JZ. 
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his assistants assemble backstage to 
hear the opera over the air. They never 
complain to Grey, but a professor of 
music out West did. He wrote a scorch- 
ing letter to NBC blaming the broad- 
cast because the string section played 
two measures too fast. 

Curious spectators often mob the 
open box, but Grey doesn’t mind an- 
swering -their questions. He calls 
broadcasting opera the most difficult 
job in radio. Sporting events are easy 
for him, conventions perplexing ‘“be- 


cause everybody’s scattered.” The 
Philharmonic-Symphony is_ simple: 
“No action.” 

o 


SPECIAL EVENTS: Paul White 
“Scoops” the Nation for CBS 


Paul White thinks he has the most 
exciting work in radio. He is head 
man of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s Special Events Department. 
Chasing about the country for news 
broadcasts is more of a he-man’s job 
than crooning into microphones. 

When CBS scoops rival networks, he 
chuckles. If—as has happened—the 
scoop turns out to be a fake, his square 
face turns crimson. 

White beamed in 1930. The sudden 
fire that ravaged Ohio State Peni- 
tentiary had newspapers working over- 
time, networks tearing their hair. By 
good luck CBS had broadcast a con- 
victs’ concert from the prison a week 
before. Special telephone wires were 
still in place. Mr. White’s organization 
jumped. In 60 minutes CBS had a 
prisoner on the air giving a colloquial 
report of crackling flames and dying 
men. The embryo commentator was a 
lifer who had hacked his mother and 
sister to death. 

White blushed in 1933. Indiana State 
Police were searching for ten convicts 
who escaped from Michigan City pris- 
on. Steve Trumbull, CBS’s Chicago 
reporter, trailed the police, ready for 
the kill. Impatience fathered an idea. 
Straightway, he telephoned New York 
headquarters. 


Morton Downey (Right) Back on the Air With Sentimental Numbers Like “Trees” 


An hour later he was busy broad- 
casting an apparently realistic battle 
between State Troopers and prisoners. 
Guns barked; men cursed. It was one 
of radio’s most thrilling shows. Then 
Indiana’s Capt. Matt Leach heard 
about it. 

Furious, he arrested Trumbull, 
charged him with disorderly conduct, 
and filed charges with the Federal 
Radio Commission. Trumbull had per- 
suaded several troopers to shoot blank 
cartridges into the mike for the 
“phoney” broadcast. 

CBS fired Trumbull, and a Chicago 
advertising agency hired him at three 
times his former salary. The Captain 
withdrew his charges. 

When Paul White hasn’t any news 
events to cover, he makes them. Last 
week he staged a program called 
“American Scene.” For 60 minutes, 
twelve microphones picked up typically 
commonplace events: a Los Angeles 
mission, a New York Postoffice Christ- 
mas rush, the roar of Niagara Falls, a 
San Francisco bridge game, a “hot 
stove league” meeting in Kansas, 
Boston’s ice carnival, Philadelphia’s 
police headquarters, airplanes leaving 
hangars at Detroit, Chicago night life. 

It was “a matter of luck” that one 
of his men happened to be on a vaca- 
tion in Miami two years ago when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was almost 
assassinated. CBS immediately hooked 
up an eye-witness broadcast. 

On the Morro Castle disaster, the 
National Broadcasting Co. won the 
race. White ordered CBS Jersey-sta- 
tion men to dash by auto to Asbury 
Park with their heavy portable trans- 
mitters and mikes. Though they ar- 
rived two hours ahead of NBC, “the 
telephone company’s lines were so 
clogged we couldn’t get service for 
hours.” 

The 33-year-old Kansan runs his 
radio department like a newspaper. 
Only the “morgue” is different. It 
talks. “We have canned voice record- 
ings of all important people. If any 
one of them dies, we can put his voice 
on the air immediately.” 

White learned his reportorial ABCs 






at Columbia School of Journalism and 
the United Press. For the latter he 
covered most of the last decade’s 
famous murder trials. He went to 
CBS because they offered him a huge 
raise: “I didn’t know there was so 
much money in the world.” 

Mr. White made his pet scoop in 
1933 when Amy and Jim Mollison 
spanned the Atlantic. “I had a hunch 
they would land in Bridgeport so I 
had wires connected from there.” The 
hunch was correct. 


COME-BACK: Ups and Downs 
Find Downey at Peak Again 

“Wabash moon keep shining .. .” 

Listeners in eighteen cities on Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.’s WJZ _net- 
work last week heard this theme song 
ring out for the first time in two years. 
After two seasons as a songbird in 
vaudeville and night clubs, Morton 
Downey was back on the air 

Sentimental ballads like ‘“Trees’’ and 
“Boy of Mine” sung in choir-boy pitch 
contained no novelties for the fans. 
Even Guy Bates Post’s poetic inter- 
ludes on the program seemed reminis- 
cent. Downey was copying his 1932 
Camel cigarette program to the letter. 
Only his sponsor had changed. This 
time he worked for Carlsbad Sprudel 
Salts. 

New York columnists like to write 
about the 33-year-old tenor, who once 
sold candy on New York, New Haven 
& Hartford trains. In 1927 he was 
the Prince of Wales’s favorite tenor. 
In 1928 he walked out of a Broadway 
movie palace, broken-hearted over the 
failure of an early talkie. William S. 
Paley, Columbia Broadcasting System 
president, made him a famous radio 
singer about five years ago. 

Downey dislikes vaudeville and 
night-club work. “It strains my voice. 
It pays well, though, and I have a hig 
family now.” His wife is the former 
Barbara Bennett, sister of Hollywood’s 
tempestuous Connie. Mrs. Downey 
gave birth to a second child last month. 
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Born: To Harry Langdon, movie 
comedian, and his third wife, Mabel, 
a 10-pound son, in Hollywood. 

BApTiIzeD: Princess Maria Pia, first 
child of Crown Prince Humbert and 
Princess Marie Jose of Italy, in the 
chapel of the royal palace at Naples. 
The little Princess cooed contentedly 
as Cardinal Ascalesi performed the 
rites. 


BirTHDAY: Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
broadcasting pastor of the Central Con- 
gregational Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
70, Dec. 17. Between a _ birthday 
luncheon and dinner, he bought two 
etchings for his collection. 


® The Duke of Kent, fourth son of 
King George V, 32, Dec. 20. For the 
first time since their wedding the Duke 
and the former Princess Marina came 
to London for a birthday luncheon at 
Buckingham Palace. 


® Joseph V. Stalin, boss of Russia, 
55, Dec. 20. He discovered a plot 
against his leadership (see page 11). 


® Walter Hagen, golfer, 42, Dec. 21. 
He made 73—one over par—in the 
opening round of the Pasadena $4,000 
open championship. 


® Cornelius McGillicuddy (Connie 
Mack), manager of the Philadelphia 
Athletics baseball team, 72, Dec. 23. 
He was at sea on his way home from 
Japan. 


® Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary 
of State, 78, Dec. 23. He was traveling 
from New York to the West. 

ENGAGED: Paula Tully, one of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s personal secretaries, 
and Charles R. Larrabee, a counsel in 
the Department of the Interior. 


® Tom Campbell Black, winner of the 
London-Melbourne Air Derby, and 
Florence Desmond, actress. She kept 
her promise to marry him if he won the 
race. 


® William (Buster) Collier Jr., screen 
actor, and Marie Stevens magazine- 
cover model. They will be married New 
Year’s. 


® Prince Jaime, deaf-mute second son 
of former King Alfonso of Spain, and 
Emanuela de Dampierre, 20-year-old 
Italian noblewoman. 

MARRIED: Lady Moira Forbes, niece 
of former Secretary of the Treasury 
Ogden L. Mills, and Count Louis de 
Brantes of France, in the Irish village 
of Clonguish. The townspeople closed 
public schools, festooned the. streets 
with bunting, and made a holiday of 
the event. 


® Paul (Daffy) Dean, pitcher on the 
St. Louis Cardinals baseball team, and 
Dorothy Sandusky, 19-year-old beauty 
contest winner, in Russellville, Ark. 
Daffy was so excited that in the middle 
of the ceremony he kissed his bride. 


® Comdr. Charles E, Rosendahl, for- 
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mer commander of the United States 
Navy dirigibles Los Angeles and Ak- 
ron, and Jean Wilson, in the Church of 
the Transfiguration (the Little Church 
Around the Corner), New York. 

Divorcep: James Paul Warburg, ad- 
viser to the American delegation at the 
London Economic Conference, by Kath- 
erine Swift Warburg, in Reno. Mrs. 
Warburg, who as Kay Swift composed 
“Can’t We Be Friends?” and other 
popular songs, charged Mr. Warburg 
with cruelty. They were married in 
1918 and have three children. 

Divorce Soucut: By Verna Hillie. 
film actress, from Frank Gill Jr., in 
Los Angeles. It was all right, she 
says, when her husband nicknamed her 
“Stooge,” but when he gave his dog 
the same name, it caused her great 
humiliation. 


INTRODUCED: Susanna Wilson, daugh- 
ter of Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, to society by Mrs. Caspar 
Whitney, in New York. 

Diep: Mary Harriman Rumsey, 53, 
chairman of the Consumers Advisory 
Board of the NRA, of pneumonia fol- 
lowing hunting injuries a month ago, 
in the Emergency Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dark-haired, vivacious daughter of 
the late E. H. Harriman, railroad man 
and financier, Mrs. Rumsey startled 
society after her debut by enrolling at 
Barnard College. Her gift for or- 
ganization first showed itself when she 
and another debutante, Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, founded the Junior League. 

She fostered many other charitable 
projects before and after her marriage 
in 1910 to Charles Carey Rumsey, the 
sculptor. He died in a motor accident 
in 1922. 

She and Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, with whom she lived in 
Georgetown, were the only women 
members of the National Emergency 
Council. Miss Perkins, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
and W. Averell Harriman, Mrs Rum- 
sey’s brother and executive officer of 
the Recovery Board, attended her 
funeral in Washington and burial in 
Arden, N. Y. 


® Eugene Robert Black, 61, Governor 
from May, 1933, until August, 1934, of 
the Federal Reserve System, of a heart 
attack, in Atlanta, Ga. The law school 
he attended did not give him a degree 
because he refused to study criminal 
law. Nevertheless Georgia admitted 
him to the bar. He was eminently suc- 
cessful for 27 years. 

In 1923 the Atlanta Trust Co. of- 
fered him its presidency. He accepted 
because “banks close at 3 o’clock and 
I like my golf.” In 1928 he became 
Governor of the Sixth District Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta, a post 
he left to become Governor of the en- 
tire system. One of the country’s most 
conservative bankers, he disapproved 
of the President’s stand on inflation and 
gold. Yet he rode along with the ad- 
ministration. 

His wife, who survives him, was Gus- 
sie Grady, daughter of Henry Wo0d- 
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fin Grady, one of the great editors of 
The Atlanta Constitution. 


@® Masanao Hanihara, 57, Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States from 
1922 to 1924, of hardening of the ar- 
teries, in Tokyo. Everyone from 
President Theodore Roosevelt down 
called him “Hany” when he served 
from 1902 to 1911 as Secretary of Em- 
bassy in Washington. Later he was 
Consul General in San Francisco. Then 
the immensely popular diplomat re- 
turned to Japan. 

After representing his government 
during the Washington Naval Confer- 
ence, he became Ambassador to the 
United. States. Then, while Congress 
considered the question of Japanese 
coolie labor, he sent a secret note to 
Secretary of State Hughes warning 
him of “grave consequences’ that 
might follow such legislation. The con- 
tents of the note leaked out. Congress 
interpreted them as a veiled threat and 
passed total exclusion laws. Ambassa- 
dor Hanihara’s diplomatic career end- 
ed. 


® The Rev. Dr. Augustus Field Beard, 
101, oldest minister of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches and old- 
est Yale graduate, of old age, in Nor- 
walk, Conn. Graduated in 1857, he was 
ordained in 1860. He heard Lincoln 
speak at Cooper Union in New York. 


An officer of the American Mission- 
ary association, he saw ten colleges 
for Negroes established through his ef- 
forts. To Senator and Mrs. Leland 
Stanford he suggested the idea of a 
California university to perpetuate the 
memory of their son. Active and up- 
to-date, he took his first airplane ride 
on his 100th birthday. 


® Other Deaths: Col. Richard C. Shaw, 
mining engineer, soldier of fortune, 
and editor of The Tombstone (Ariz.) 
Epitaph, so-called because it was given 
over largely to the obituaries of ex- 
gunmen ... Charles Greenway, first 
Baron Greenway, founder and former 
chairman of the big Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co. . . . Martin W. Littleton, orator 
and prominent criminal lawyer . 
Alice Graham Sumner Camp, sister of 
the late William Graham Sumner, and 
widow of Yale’s great football coach, 
Walter Camp .. . King Boris’s ele- 
phant, which he was planning to sell 
to an American circus, of rheumatism 
and old age. 

Sick List: Gen. Alberto Herrara, 
President of Cuba for a few hours 
after General Machado resigned (skull 
fractured in auto accident): in French 
hospital, New York, a Federal prisoner 
in extradition proceedings. 

Kate Smith, radio singer (grip and 
bronchitis): bedridden in Philadelphia. 

Senator William Gibbs McAdoo (in- 
digestion): left hospital in Manila. 

Harvey Firestone Jr., officer of the 
Firestone Rubber Co. (influenza): re- 
covered in Gibraltar. 

Josef Lhevinne, pianist (rib fractured 
in fall): unable to play for two weeks. 

Tallulah Bankhead, actress (grip): 
unable to play for several days. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: “Don Quixote” Brings 
Chaliapin Back to Americans 


Five years ago, Feodor Chaliapin, 
Russian basso, made his last American 
Mephistopheles in 
“Faust.” Last week he sang again to 
American listeners—from a movie 
screen—in the gentler role of Don 
Quixote. 


Nelson Film Ltd. and Vandor Film 
of England produced in France this 
screen adaptation of Cervantes’s book. 
During the Spring of 1933 they dis- 
tributed a French and an English ver- 
sion. The American premiere makes 
a successful forerunner to Chaliapin’s 
proposed return for concerts in Janu- 
ary. Although the film does not match 
the satire and humor of the book, it 
has good moments. George Robey, 
who plays the faithful servant, Sancho 
Panza, was a great help to Chaliapin 
during production. Without ‘“Robey’s 
English and his whisky,” confessed the 
basso, so. much work would have been 
impossible. 

Paris liked the film. In London, it 
ran for sixteen weeks at one house. 


PHOTO BY ROGER FORSTER 
Feodor Chaliapin, Russian Basso, 
in the Film Role of Don Quixote 


The Gramaphone Company of Eng- 
land, which has exclusive recording 
rights to Chaliapin’s voice, gave per- 
mission for him to sing. Jacques Ibert, 
well-known French musician, com- 
posed the songs. M. Ibert, 44, a winner 
of the Prix de Rome (1919), is best 
known for his symphonic poem “The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol.” 


Most of the sure-fire scenes in the 
book are used. Starting on his travels 
to revive chivalry, the demented Don 
Quixote valiantly attacks a flock of 
sheep. In spite of Sancho’s protesta- 
tions that they are only mutton, the 
Don spears a number of them as evil 
giants. With equal bravery he charges 
windmills in the name of his lady, the 
fair Dulcinea (Renee Valliers). Some- 
times it is hard to understand Chalia- 
pin’s English, but his interpretation of 
the feeble old idealist is excellent. 

Chaliapin was born in North Cen- 
tral Russia in 1873. From cobbling he 
turned to wood carving and bookbind- 
ing. Before he was 17 he had discarded 
these trades to become a longshoreman 
on the Volga River at 17 cents a day. 
His career as a singer began in 1894 
with the Viatka Light Opera Co. in 
Moscow. Not many years later the 
Russian people and the Czar made him 
their favorite. 


His first American experience in 
1907 got poor press notices. For four- 
teen years thereafter he kept clear of 
this country. In 1921 Gatti-Casazza 
brought him to New York to sing his 
famous Boris Godounoff role in the 
opera of that name. 


Chaliapin changes his mind with 
temperamental frequency. Last Spring 
he purchased a home in the Tyrol and 
announced he was “tired of travel, of 
the concert stage, and the business of 
singing. If curiosity-mongers come 
and bother me in the Tyrol I shall go 
elsewhere.” In October, he gave five 
concerts in Bulgaria under the auspices 
of the National Theatre at Sofia. At 
that time he indignantly denied any 
plans of retiring. America, he insisted, 
would see him in January: “I have 
been singing for 45 years and I must 
continue as long as I can sing.” 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE (NEW YORK OPENING) 
MOTHER LODE (Cort Theatre): A colorful 
romance of the silver rush days in the ‘60s. 
Helen Gahagan adds gayety by singing 
several ballads of the time. 


SCREEN 
BRIGHT EYES (Fox): In the latest Shirley 
Temple picture, the baby star has a se- 
rious rival. As the ill-natured rich child, 
Jane Withers almost steals the saccharine 
show from the good little orphan played 


by Shirley Temple. Jane’s cruel antics 
nearly ruin Shirley’s chances for adoption. 


SWEET ADELINE (Warner): In Jerome 
Kern’s musical comedy, Irene Dunne plays 
the role made famous on the stage by 


Helen Morgan. A lovely Hoboken song- 
bird of the Gay ‘'90s regains the affection 
of her estranged lover (Donald Woods). 

HERE IS MY HEART (Paramount): J. Paul 
Jones (Bing Crosby) hunts for pistols in 
Paris and finds an impoverished Russian 
Princess (Kitty Carlisle). ‘It’s June in 
January” is Crosby’s catchiest tune, 

ANNE OF GREEN GABLES (RKO): Another 
treasure of adolescent girlhood transferred 
from the bookshelves to the screen. Anne 
Shirley plays the orphan whom Canadian 
farm folk adopt. 
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STAGE: Ina Claire, a Husband, 
2 Lovers in “Ode to Liberty” 


March 13, 1909, was a momentous 
day in New York. Ethel Barrymore 
announced her engagement to Russell 
Griswold Colt. Ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt began a civilian job as asso- 
ciate editor of The Outlook. In the 
evening a slim little blonde of 17 
amused New Yorkers at the American 
Music Hall with her impersonation of 
Harry Lauder. Ina Claire was making 
her stage debut. 

Two years later, she played her first 
legitimate role in “Jumping Jupiter.” 
In the chorus of this rather weak musi- 
cal farce danced Helen Broderick and 
Jeanne Eagels. Again Miss Claire won 
admiration. The New York Times 
critic wrote: “A pleasant-faced girl 
named Eileen Claire deserves a word 
of praise for good dancing and an 4mus- 
ing imitation of Harry Lauder.” The 
New York Sun slipped up on the name, 
too. It called her Irene Claire. 

There was no mistaking the name last 
week at the opening of ‘Ode to Liber- 
ty” in New York’s Lyceum Theatre. 
The gay, inconsequential comedy made 
a hit. Translated from the French, the 
play concerns a vivacious lady named 
Madeleine (Miss Claire), burdened with 
a husband and a lover. Hans (Walter 
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Slezak), Communist, dodging political 
enemies, breaks into her~ apartment. 
Madeleine goes through a change of 
heart; Hans, a change of politics. 

“Ode to Liberty” opened Dec. 8 in 
Princeton’s McCarter Theatre. Nerv- 
ous from innumerable rehearsals, Miss 
Claire feared a flop. Stepping. before 
the red velvet curtain to face a packed 


house she announced a severe case of 


jitters. 

Dressed in the blue sequin gown she 
wears in the first act, she told her eager 
audience she didn’t feel up to a perfect 
performance: ‘And so, instead, I’m go- 
ing to give you a party.” The lucky 
theatre-goers could return stubs at the 
box office after the performance and 
get their money back. Then Miss Claire 
proceeded to give an excellent per- 
formance. Of the $1,900 taken.ipysthe 
box office had to refund only“@790"~ 

A fortnight ago Miss Claire was voted 
one of the world’s ten best-dressed 
women. “Ode to Liberty,” costumed by 
Hattie Carnegie, gives her every op- 
portunity to live up to her reputation. 
Sidney Howard adapted the smart com- 
edy from “Liberte Provisoire,” the most 
successful play of the Paris season. 

In private life she prefers to go about 
in brown overalls and a _ turtle-neck 
sweater: “It’s the most becoming cos- 
tume there is.” 


VANDAMM 


Ina Claire: Instead of a Performance She Gave One Audience a Party 








SCIENCE 





GERMS: They Live in the Air 
With the Greatest of Ease 


Patient research men have traced ty- 
phoid to bad water and dysentery to 
contaminated food. But carriers of re- 
spiratory diseases have remained elu- 
sive. Last Sunday two workers in the 
Harvard Public Health School shed new 
light on one of humanity’s most ravag- 
ing scourges. 

At the start of their research William 
F.. Wells, sanitation instructor, and Wy- 
man R. Stone, student in the engineer- 
ing graduate school, checked the 40- 
year-old Flugge test. First they painted 
the nose and throat of a subject with 
harmless bacteria. Around him they 
put dishes of sterile gelatin. Then they 
made their subject sneeze. Out came 
a spray of bacteria. 

The experimenters put the dishes 
which caught the droplets in incubators 
so the bacteria might multiply and 
grow. Dishes farthest from the pa- 
tient’s nose developed no bacteria cul- 
tures. On the basis of similar tests 
during the last four decades doctors 
based conclusions about pneumonia and 
diphtheria. They decided people could 
catch such respiratory diseases only by 
close contact with an ailing person or 
carrier. 

Wells and Stone had their doubts. 
Only the largest droplets of sneezed 
bacteria fell into the dishes, they felt. 
Smaller disease-bearing drops evapo- 
rated and left their bacteria to float free 
in the air. To test this theory they 
built a large glass cage. 

Into the cage they shot a finely 
atomized spray of bacteria carried ina 
sterile water solution. As they expected, 
the droplets evaporated, releasing bac- 
teria into the air. 

Next they tried to find how long the 
microbes survived. They drew samples 
of the air into a glass tube. Then they 
whirled the tube so that centrifugal 
force threw the floating germs to the 
sides of the glass which were coated 
with bacteria food. 

The Pfeiffer bacillus, possible cause 
of influenza, had the shortest life—one 
hour. Bacillus coli (putrefaction), 
bacillus dysenteriae (dysentery), and 
the typhoid microbe were dead within 
eight hours. 

The germs causing respiratory dis- 
eases lived longest. After two days 
pneumococcus type I (common lobar 
pneumonia), bacillus diphtheriae (diph- 
theria), and streptococcus hemolyticus 
(scarlet fever, septic sore throat, and 
erysipelas) were still healthy. 

Some indication of the distance 4 
strong wind might carry these death- 
dealing microbes comes from the fact 
that salt crystals from ocean spray 
sometimes travel 50 miles inland. The 
strong adulterating ability of the air 
and the short life of the bacteria, how- 
ever, make it unlikely that one town 
would contract an epidemic blown from 
a town 50 miles distant. 

In summarizing his work Mr. Wells 
cautiously remarked: “Disregarding 2ll 
speculation ... the basic fact that in- 
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fection can remain suspended in air for 
periods which may permit wide dissem- 
ination seems to be demonstrated .. .” 


After the experiments came the ques- 
tion of how to get rid of the disease- 
choked air in the glass test chamber. 
The Harvard researchers finally mixed 
the contaminated air with illuminat- 
ing gas and burned it in the laboratory 
stove. 


MEDICINE: Mrs. McKee’s Yawns 
Cease; Other Strange Cases 


For ten days Mrs. Harold McKee, 
Round Grove, Ill., farm woman, lay in 
her bed yawning. Every five seconds 
her mouth opened wide and she moaned 
wearily. Puzzled doctors knew no 
cure for the malady that had struck 
the impecunious woman, who with her 
sick husband and sick child was on 
the county relief roll. 


Last week Mrs. McKee ended her 
strange antics, which were not “pain- 
ful but . . . awful tiresome.” Stretch- 
ing her tired jaws into one final yawn 
she fell into a natural sleep. When 
she wakened from the first rest in a 
fortnight, not induced by narcotics, 
she was well. 


Consulting physicians called in on 
the case“ by the local doctor, H. L. 
Pettit, agreed some upset of the cen- 
tral nervous system caused Mrs. Mc- 
Kee’s trouble, but suggested no cure 
for future cases. 


® Almost every day, newspapers dig 
up medical oddities, feature them for 
a week, then forget them. Most re- 
turn to the obscurity whence they 
sprang: 


Last August, Donald Campbell, 
Columbus, Ohio, truck driver made the 
headlines when he babbled incessantly 
for 30 days. Dr. C. S. Jackson, the 
attending physician, thought Campbell 
had a brain inflammation similar to 
the encephalitis lethargica (sleeping 
sickness) that struck St. Louis a year 
ago. The only treatments he could 
suggest were sedatives and ice packs 
for his patient’s feverish head. 


Last week Campbell lay in the home 
of his father-in-law, Walter St. Clair, 
in Columbus. His semiconscious talk- 
ing jag was over, but he was suffering 
from a far more serious affliction. He 


had a highly malignant cancer—a sar- 
coma. 


* Last Summer the press picked up 
Benny Hendricks, a 9-year-old Larks- 
ville, Pa., schoolboy, and made a 
national curiosity out of him. The 
youngster had myositis ossificana—a 
rare disease in which a bony substance 
is deposited in muscles. Gradually the 
flesh takes on a rock-like hardness. 
When the hardening process grips the 
diaphragm respiration ceases. Benny 
became the nation’s “stone boy.” 


By last week the disease, of which 
doctors know little, had solidified the 
youngster’s back and right arm. Grad- 
ually it was moving into the chest 
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Mrs. Harold McKee: Her Yawning Was 
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Clara (Left) Has Become Clarence 
Schrecengost. At Right Is His Sister 
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area. Parathyroid: injections have 
failed to halt the disease’s march. 
With his legs still limber and un- 
touched by the ossification process, he 
was attending school. “I’ll keep Benny 
here till he dies,’”’ said his mother. 


® Clara Schrecengost, 20-year-old Kit- 
tanning, Pa., hermaphrodite, made 
news last September when doctors 
posed a question: did she want to be 
a boy or a girl? Clara, a dwarf, was 
51 inches tall and weighed 51 pounds. 
She had been born without a bladder 
to carry away the poisons of urinal 
waste. Genital organs of both male 
and female were faultily developed. 


Last month in West Penn Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, the first of a series of 
operations to convert Clara into Clar- 
ence was performed. Undeveloped 
testes, buried in her body, were moved 
to the outside. Childlike female sex 
organs were completely removed. 


Last week Clarence was developing 
normally. Although two more opera- 
tions must be performed, he was home 
with his parents. He was wearing his 
first pair of trousers. 


® Edith Perry, Kansas City “rainbow 
woman” whose skin color changes, 
made good copy late last month. She 
was discharged from Municipal Gen- 
eral Hospital a fortnight ago. Her fair 
skin was no longer brown, red, or 
purple. 


ALBEE: Suit Followed by Counter Suit; 
New York Society Reinstates Doctor 


In one of the stormiest sessions in its 
history, the New York County Medical 
Society last January suspended Dr. Fred 
Houdlett Albee for a year. It charged 
New York’s famous orthopedic surgeon 
with deliberately seeking publicity. 
Publicity for his Venice, Fla., medical 
center had appeared on Seaboard Air- 
line dining-car menus. 

“The Florida Medical Center,” the 
advertisement read, “has been organized 
and will be directed by Dr. Fred H. Al- 
bee, professor of Orthopedic Surgery, 
Columbia University, and internation- 
ally known bone specialist . . . Why 
seek foreign shores when within 34 to 
48 hours from New York or Chicago 
cases can be in the Paradise of Venice 
with its wealth of sunshine. . .?” 


Dr. Albee’s explanation was simple. 
He had requested the railroad to run a 
section of its “Orange Blossom Special” 
over its little-used tracks—a dead end 
to Venice. Without his knowledge, the 
railroad had gone a step further and 
printed glowing advertisements for his 
respectable, conservative healing cen- 
ter. 

After a solid year of bickering the 
society last week announced Dr. Albee’s 
reinstatement. Before the vindication 
he had secured a New York Supreme 
Court order demanding his reinstate- 
ment. When the society neglected to 
honor the order Dr. Albee started con- 
tempt proceedings. The society retali- 
ated by appealing the decision. These 
two pending actions were dropped last 
week. 
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CRASH: Death in the Desert for 
Seven Men on a Luxury Plane 


At Amsterdam airport the Royal 
Dutch Air Lines’s (KLM) Douglas 
plane, Uiver, climbed into the air. 
Aboard the American-built ship trav- 
eled a crew of four, three passengers, 
and 54,000 Christmas letters addressed 
to good Netherlanders in the East In- 
dies. 

The big transport this October took 
second place in the London-Melbourne 
race. Last week it was off to try for 
a five-day record on the airline that 
Koninklijke Luchvaart Maatschappij 
calls the “‘world’s longest.” 

Down over Europe to Athens the 
blunt-snouted monoplane swooped. 
From Cairo it expected to make Bagh- 
dad in one mighty stride. 

But over the rain-sodden mud and 
sand between these two cities some- 
thing happened. An SOS to Gaza Air- 
port, Palestine, brought the first ink- 
ling of trouble. The silence that fol- 
lowed was broken only occasionally by 
deafening roars of thunder from a 
vicious desert storm. 

Bright and early next morning 24 
British Royal Air Force planes, sta- 
tioned at Amman and Ginaidi, set out 
to search. One plane streaked over 
Rutbah Wells, Iraq—the small mud- 
hut town on the Damascus-Baghdad 
route of the kitchen-and-bar-equipped 
Nairn Company bus. Flight Lieutenant 
Stone then wheeled his ship about and 
started combing the bleak Syrian des- 
ert. Ten miles south of Rutbah Wells 
his fears were substantiated. 

Beneath him, jammed in the sand, 
lay the charred remains of the Uiver. 
Truck and tractor parties pulled from 
the wreck seven bodies: the four crew 
members; D. W. Beretty, managing di- 
rector of Aneta, the official Dutch East 
Indian news service; D. Kort, a busi- 
ness man, and Professor Waller of 
Batavia University. 

The bleak scene of death was littered 
with thousands of Christmas letters 
and cards. Mailbags, thrown clear of 
the wreck, had burst. Wind had scat- 
tered the contents for miles. 

Theories about the cause of the wreck 
varied. Although many believed that 
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lightning struck the plane, the most 
probable theory held that a weakened 
wing or motor trouble had forced a 
landing. The pilot, who had crossed 
the territory on the Java run 34 times, 
apparently thought he had flat desert 
beneath him. It would have been im- 
possible to land safely on the rough, 
muddy surface he chose. 

Doctors who examined the bodies, 
which were buried in the British ceme- 
tery in Baghdad, felt that all had died 
quickly and painlessly of brain con- 
cussions from the landing shock. 

Stunned by the disaster—the worst 
in Netherlands aviation history—Am- 
sterdam ordered all flags at half mast 
and heard condoling statements from 
the Transport Minister, Parliamentary 
leaders and Queen Wilhelmina. 


SEAPLANE: Giant Clipper No. 7 
Has Its First Trial Flight 


Gently two small tractors lowered 
the United States’ largest seaplane 
down a cinder ramp into Middle River, 
outside Baltimore, last week. It was 
Clipper No. 7, built by Glenn L. Martin 
for Pan American Airways’s projected 
transpacific service. 


Ashore in an automobile Mr. Martin’s 
usually glum face broke into a smile. 
“There she floats,” he said, “delight- 
fully stable . .. I think you will hear 
a great deal about this craft...” 

After cruising for three hours on the 
water’s surface Clipper No. 7 lightly 
lifted its 31,000 pounds for its first 
trip into the air. After two hops, one 
of eighteen and the other of twenty 
minutes, it returned to its hangar. The 
largest plane yet built in the United 
States will be the world’s largest on 
any commercial airline. 


No. 7 can carry 48 passengers and a 
crew of 6. Its luxuriously equipped, 
sound-proofed cabin provides a lounge, 
galley, and sleeping quarters. 


After its tests around Baltimore, Pan 
American pilots will try out the ship 
for hundreds of expensive hours over 
the Pacific before letting it fly mail or 
passengers. No. 7 will have two sister 
ships, one to be launched next Spring, 
the other a year hence. 


The cost of the three four-motored 
planes will total $900,000. 
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PROTECTION: In Chicago, Mrs. Cath- 
ryne Hall asked for a divorce. She told 
the judge her husband had a body- 
guard sleep on a cot between their 
twin beds. 

a e e 

Banc!: Charles Dunn, driving at 
night along a Tennessee road, decided 
to have a cigarette. When he lit it 
two teeth and a part of his lip disap- 
peared in the explosion. He had for- 
gotten that in the pocket with loose 
cigarettes he also carried some Christ- 
mas firecrackers. 

DISILLUSIONMENT: Pretty, 27-year-old 
Mrs. Virginia Overshiner Paterson 
Stark Seeger Gilbert Kahn Cogswell 
awaits impatiently the return of hus- 
band No. 7 to their Park Avenue, New 
York, home. She wants Mr. Cogswell 
to put in an appearance so she can di- 
vorce him too. “Marriage has lost its 
glamour for me,” she says. 

Font: J. C. Ramsey, undiscouraged 
Negro evangelist, went to jail in West 
Point, Miss., for carrying a gun. He 
found three sinners there, led them to 
the prison’s bath, and baptized them 
under the shower. 

OBEDIENT: In Cripple Creek, Col., 
Mrs. M. W. Kessey nagged her hus- 
band into digging a basement for their 
house. To break a thick ledge of stone 
he used dynamite. Neighborhood min- 
ers ran to the explosion and examined 
the rocks. The Kesseys had struck a 
gold mine. 

ENCORE: Working at her chores in 
the Kansas Industrial Farm for Women 
at Lansing, Mrs. Marian Evans brooded 
at the prospect of spending Christmas 
in the institution. A few days later 
the warden was peeved to find her 
missing. He was even more peeved 
when reminded that Mrs. Evans took 
similar leave last Christmas. 

Nimrop: In Paterson, N. J., Louis 
Nosenza shouldered his gun, searched 
hill and dale for deer. He tramped 25 
miles, but came home empty-handed. 
In the yard he spotted a 240-pound 
buck—dead. His wife had shot it from 
the back porch. 
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MUSIC: Jascha Heifetzs Shows 
What He Can Do With a Viola 


“Christmas seems to have crept up 
on me faster this year than ever be- 
fore,” bewailed Jascha Heifetz. The 
dull-blond-haired violinist stood per- 
plexed amid a confusion of Christmas 
cards in his enormous New York pent- 
house. He seemed to have forgotten 
his feat of the day before. 

Mr. Heifetz had put aside the violin 
with which he won world renown and 
played a viola for New Yorkers. The 
musician studied the viola for a short 
while at the Royal*School of Music, 
Vilna, which he entered at the age of 
5. After graduation he became a pupil 
of Leopold Auer, the great violin 
teacher, in St. Petersburg. From then 
on he had no time for violas. The 
opportunity for his first public viola 
recital came when the Beethoven As- 
sociation invited him to appear at its 
second concert of the season. He bor- 
rowed the viola from Felix Warburg, 
wealthy New York banker who collects 
Stradivariuses. 

For six days before the performance, 
Heifetz practiced as steadily as he 
dared. The danger in overpractice lay 
in the possibility of stretching and 
cramping” hand muscles attuned to the 
smaller range of a violin. Fortunately 
no accidents occurred. 

The viola is the father of the violin. 
In the thirteenth century, musicians 
had only a flat-backed fiddle called a 
viol. The tenor viol, or viola, a much 
lighter instrument with an arched back 
and four strings was born 200 years 
later. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries Stradivari and Guarnieri led 
designers in constructing the violin. 
The body of a violin is 14 inches long; 
a viola, pitched four notes lower, varies 
from 15 to 16 inches. 

Mr. Heifetz calls California his home. 
During the winter season he lives in 
New York with his former-movie-star 
wife, Florence Vidor, and their 4-year- 
old daughter, Anna Josepha, who has 
inherited her father’s strong, well- 
shaped hands. He hopes she will not 
choose music as a career. He con- 
siders it too strenuous. 

The violinist is a conscientious prac- 
ticer, fiddling away for hours in a 
small room—‘“so I won’t walk back 
and forth so much.” He insists on ab- 
solute privacy. Not even his wife is 
allowed to watch or listen. Guests, 
phone calls, and telegrams have to 
wait. 


ART: Mrs. Thorne’s Tiny Rooms 
Get Permanent Chicago Home 


A beautiful, blond woman last week 
snipped a pair of scissors at a white 
satin ribbon barring the entrance to 
a gallery in the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety building. Charles B. Pike, the 
Society’s president, pushed an electric 
button. Along the walls of the gallery, 
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Only 18 Inches High: Georgian Room, Complete With Lilliputian 
Furnishings, Exhibited by Mrs. James Ward Thorne of Chicago 





Jascha Heifetz and Viola: There Was 
Danger of Stretching His Muscles 


27 miniature rooms blazed with light. 
Then Mrs. James Ward Thorne took a 
group of guests on a tour ef the so- 
ciety’s latest permanent exhibit. For 
the past two years the rooms, con- 
structed on a scale of one inch to the 


“foot, have been shown at A Century of 


Progress. Mrs. Thorne made all of 
them herself. It took three years. 

Mrs. Thorne first became interested 
in miniature work five years ago in 
Rome. In a dusty curio shop, she 
found two tiny Venetian chandeliers 
with ornaments of amber, lapis lazuli, 
and crystal. As she wandered through 
Italy she began picking up any lilli- 
putian article she could find. By the 
time she returned to America, Mrs. 
Thorne had two trunks full. 

Back in her 17-room Lake Shore 
apartment in Chicago, she set to work 
making rooms to fit these trinkets. 
Wherever possible, she chose real ma- 
terials. In the Spanish and Italian 
rooms, real iron grilles and screens 
appear. Mrs. Thorne learned wood 


carving, then made the chairs of 
wood. She marbleized floors and bath 
tubs and covered chairs with fine petit 
point she embroidered. To set a table 
with diminutive silver, she used a 
magnifying glass and tweezers. 

The Historical Society made a realis- 
tic job of the backgrounds for these 
rooms. Behind the windows of a Bret- 
on farmhouse they hung blue fish nets. 
Outside the Spanish hall a fountain 
plays. Beyond the American kitchen 
of 1885 stands an old-fashioned hand 
pump. 

The most difficult problem invoived 
in miniature work is finding small- 
scale furnishings. A smail portion of 
rug cut to fit a small floor would look 
ridiculous because the weave would be 
cut of proportion to its size. <A fur 
rug is even more of a puzzle. Mrs. 
Thorne settled this by using a piece of 
an ermine collar. 

For the back of a carved Spanish 
bed, she introduced a Spanish comb. 
A little glass jar in the American 
kitchen had to be filled with doughnuts. 
After searching unsuccessfully, she 
finally resorted to toy automobile tires 
coated with soda. 


Miniature work to Mrs. Thorne is 
not a hobby, but a mania. She spends 
days doing research. The Georgian 
library in the exhibit was her toughest 
job. Although she had most of the 
material on hand, it took almost a 
month to verify the furniture design 
and the carving on the paneling. 


One of the most famous examples of 
miniature work is the Queen’s Doll 
House, presented to Queen Mary of 
England in April, 1924. Thousands of 
artists contributed to its contents. 
Starting off as a doll house, it ended, 
after three years, as a model twentieth 
century English residence. 


Such tiny, intricate houses have a 
commercial as well as a museum value. 
A New York toy shop this year dis- 
played a 6-room house with electric 
lights, at $100; with a radio, at $148. 
Less elaborate houses, complete with 
furniture, at this store cost from $45 up. 
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U £3 I L I T I E S : ‘Governmental Strangulation,” 


Warns McCarter; ‘“‘People Approve,”’ Says McNinch 


“I do not come in any spirit of an- 
tagonism, but I am filled with anxiety 
over the grave crisis which now con- 
fronts the industry.” 

In that frame of mind Thomas N. 
McCarter, veteran campaigner in pub- 
lic-utility warfare, stepped heavily 
across the White House threshold last 
week. The president of the powerful 
Public Service Corp. of New Jersey 
called as president of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, “representing a very 
large proportion of the electrical cur- 
rent generated in this country.” 

Out of his brief case he pulled a 
signed “memorial.” In this bulky state- 
ment Mr. McCarter defended public- 
utility holding companies against re- 
cent Presidential criticism. He ad- 
admitted that “abuses and acts which 
cannot be defended” crept into some of 
their structures during the ante-1929 
boom. But, he parried, the follies “in 
the era of wild speculation” were not 
confined to any one industry. Was it 
fair to visit “destructive punishment” 
on one business alone? 

“The so-called ‘power issue’ has been 
unduly magnified,” he argued. “The 
average bill of the domestic consumers 
in this country is substantially less 
than $3 per month or $36 per year. 
This is less than 10 cents per day; less 
than the cost of a package of ciga- 
rettes; less than the price of a gallon of 
gasoline ... a relative trifle in the 
daily life of the average citizen.” 

Then Mr. McCarter bearded another 
one of the President’s pet lions. His- 
tory does not prove, he claimed, that 
municipalities can operate utilities as 
cheaply and efficiently as private com- 
panies: “The contrary is the case... 
The great field for lower rates lies in 
increased consumption.” 

Against “governmental competition 
or strangulation” he issued warning. 
Development of public water-power 
sources would create a huge excess 
supply of electricity, “spelling ruin and 
destruction to the private companies 
and to their investors.” 

Mr. McCarter broke away momen- 
tarily from his main theme: “Like 
yourself, sir, I am _ lawyer-bred.” 
Then he expressed “serious doubt” that 
the Tennessee Valley power develop- 
ment was constitutional. Boldly he 
urged the government to cooperate 
with the utilities in having the Ten- 
nessee project tested by the United 
States Supreme Court “at the earliest 
moment possible.” 

his interview with the President Mr. 


McCarter considered “pleasant and 
agreeable.” Mr. Roosevelt made no 
comment. He merely turned the Edi- 


son Institute “memorial” over to Frank 
R. McNinch, dour chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

A few hours later, the chairman, a 
lawyer himself, delivered indignant re- 





tort. “In all the history of American 
Government no parallel for such a pro- 
posal can be found.” 

Mr. McNinch pointed out that the 
President’s power policy had been clear- 
ly outlined in 1932, in the Portland 
campaign speech: “This policy was 
overwhelmingly approved by _ the 
American people in the election of that 
year. The policies of the administra- 
tion again were strongly endorsed by 
the American people in 1934. 

“And yet Mr. McCarter now sug- 
gests that the government cast doubt 
upon the validity of its own legislation 
by joining with him in litigation to test 
the government’s own powers.” 

Mr. McNinch branded the utility 
statement as “a confession of the 
abuses of the electric power industry. 
The call is not for the government to 
halt but for the industry to catch step 
and move forward along progressive 
lines.” 

President Roosevelt, meanwhile, took 
a hand in New York City’s utility fight. 
Taxes for relief recently imposed by 
the city on utility company revenues 
started the rumpus. The Consolidated 
Gas group belabored the levies as “ar- 
bitrary, confiscatory, beyond the grant 
of power to the city by the legislature.” 
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Thomas N. McCarter Presents Utili- 
ties “Memorial” at the White House 





They petitioned to have the taxes 
passed on to consumers. Fiorello La 
Guardia, Manhattan’s fiery little Fy- 


sionist Mayor, exploded. He ordered 
city lawyers to fight the rate increase, 

Next day, Maurice P. Davidson, city 
commissioner, opened the bids uf utility 
companies for the city’s 1935 require. 
ments for street lighting, and electrici- 
ty and steam in public buildings. With. 
out hesitation he rejected them all for 
exceeding budget estimates and decid- 
ed to encourage the city to build its 
own plant for light and power. 

Morning papers brought the news to 
President Roosevelt. On his own ini- 
tiative he calied Mayor La Guardia and 
Mr. Davidsor. to Washington for a talk, 
Afterward he sent them to see Secre- 
tary Ickes, Public Works Administra- 
tor. Spokesmen revealed earlier that 
the government had not paid its bills 
for electricity used in Federal build- 
ings in New York City since July. It 
considered the rates charged by private 
companies excessive. 

Mayor La Guardia chirruped as he 
left the White House: “I can say we 
reviewed the whole utility question in 
New York City and we find that the 
Federal government and the City of 
New York have a great deal in com- 
mon.” 

At the Public Works Administration 
Mr. Ickes asked him to make formal 
application for a loan which the PWA 
Administrator “would be inclined to 
place on the preferred list.” The Fed- 
eral funds—$15,000,000—would pay for 
the first unit of a power plant to sup- 
ply electric current for Federal and 
municipal needs. in New York City. 

“That is just the start,” gloated the 
Mayor. “It is about comparable to the 
bitters in a good cocktail. I have had 
plenty of encouragement today. We 
have been paying 40 per cent more 
than we should have paid for years. We 
are going to produce our own power.” 

President Roosevelt explained he had 
treated the New York proposal solely 
as a “business proposition.” Both the 
Federal government and the city faced 
the problem whether it was cheaper 
to buy or manufacture electricity. The 
government would assist the city, pro- 
vided the project were self-liquidating. 

In Manhattan, visitors asked the 


" Mayor if the proposed city plant would 


sell to persons now buying from pri- 
vate companies. “That is not in my 
mind right now,” replied Mr. La 
Guardia, “but it follows just as surely 
as soda follows Scotch.” 


VINER: “Matchless” 


Surveys Chicago Area Credit 


Professor 


Treasury employes in Washington 
are used to a wide-eyed, quiet little 
man of 42 knocking on their doors. 
“May I borrow a match?” he inquires. 
After he gets one, he trots contentedly 
back to his office. 

Dr. Jacob Viner, special adviser 
to Secretary Morgenthau, habitually 
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smokes a big pipe but usually lacks 
the means to light it. Last week his 
friends learned he was returning to 
the University of Chicago to teach 
economics. They chipped in to buy 
him a Christmas present—several 
hundred boxes of matches. The ac- 
companying card read: “To our match- 
less friend, Dr. Viner, with the hope 
that he won’t find his match in 
Chicago.” 

Before leaving Washington, Dr. 
Viner handed Mr. Morgenthau a 127- 
page report on credit. He based his 
opinions on a survey in the Chicago 
Federal Reserve District. A corps of 
university instructors and graduate 
students, each earning $11.40 a day, 
gathered material. They interviewed 
business men unable to borrow money 
and bankers who had rejected requests 
for loans. 


Finpincs: “There exists a genuine 
unsatisfied demand for credit... large 
enough to be a significant factor... 
in retarding business recovery.” The 
report urged banks to make six 
months’ loans renewable indefinitely 
as long as borrowers show satisfactory 
earnings. It criticized banks’ insist- 
ence that loans be repaid within a brief 
period, such as 60 or 90 days. 

Bank examiners who frown on 
“slow” loans are partly to blame. One 
bank president complained to an in- 
vestigator that the examiner made him 
call loans the bank wanted to renew. 
“He won't let us do a banking busi- 
ness,” the banker grumbled. [If he 
weren’t bound to a 3-year lease on 
his bank building, he would “liquidate 
and quit.” 

The report concluded that 21 per 
cent of rejected loans deserved better 
treatment. Banks discriminate espe- 
cially against liquor companies. They 
feel the industry is not yet stabilized. 
Occasionally morals dictate loan poli- 
cies. One large Chicago bank rejected 
a loan on Liberty Bond collateral when 
it learned the money was wanted to 
finance a whisky transaction. 

Federal Reserve Banks should stop 
making direct loans to industry, the 
report urged. Direct lending by the 
government should be concentrated in 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. or a 
new agency. Loan policies should be 
liberalized and red tape cut. 

At present, application blanks for 
RFC loans are so formidable that many 
business men throw them away in de- 
Spair. It costs from $50 to $10,000 in 
audits and legal fees to prepare an 
application which may later be re- 
jected. 


Viner: The Canadian-born professor 
who directed the survey worked ten 
hours a day, seven days a week, during 
his nine months’ stay in the capital. 
A middle-of-the-road economist, he ad- 
vised the Treasury on taxation, gov- 
ernment bond issues, interest rates, 
and other perplexing financial prob- 
lems. Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale last 
year named him as one of thirteen 
Americans who “understand the real 
meaning of money.” 

Dr. Viner joined tu. University of 
Chicago in 1916. Every third year he 
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Charles B. Ames, Who Carried the Business Conference’s 
Adopted Program From White Sulphur to White House 


lectures at The School for Higher In- 
ternational Studies in Switzerland. He 
reads a good deal, plays an expert 
game of bridge, and goes canoeing in 
northern Wisconsin. 

Last week he was packing his trunk 
in Washington when the telephone bell 
rang. Treasury officials liked his cred- 
it report so much they wanted him 
to conduct a similar survey in the 
Cleveland Federal Reserve District. 
Between lectures at the University of 
Chicago he will direct this new labor 
beginning in January and report on 
real-estate mortgages as well as bank 
loans. Before leaving the capital he 
promised Mr. Morgenthau he would 
travel from Chicago to Washington 
any time he was called. 


CONFERENCE: Business Maps 
Its Own Recovery’ Trail 


The peerage of American industry 
met in a West Virginia playground 
last week and did a lot of hard work. 
Committee meetings cluttered up the 
beautiful Colonial parlors of the fash- 
ionable Greenbriar at White Sulphur’s 
famous springs. 


The Joint Conference for Business 
Recovery was called by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Business wanted to present a 
solid but conciliatory front to the 
country for “the revival of the normal 
processes of industry and trade.” 

Nearly 100 top-flight business men 
responded. Their companies—every- 
thing from shipbuilding to shoemaking 
—represent billions of capital. The 
millionaires brushed elbows three days 
and nights. They broke White Sulphur 
tradition by scorning evening clothes. 
Bridle paths and golf courses got no 
customers. Drinking and card games 
were out. From smoke-filled com- 
mittee rooms, the conferees went di- 
rectly to bed, usually before 10 P. M. 

Nine subcommittees did most of the 
work. These were controlled by a 
drafting committee, composed of sub- 
committee chairmen and Owen D. 
Young, John J. Raskob, Silas H. 
Strawn, Henry I. Harriman, R. L. 
Lund, and Charles B. Ames, chairman 
of the conference. 

Behind closed doors delegates were 
cautioned to maintain secrecy. First 
they had to reconcile their own differ- 
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ences. High-tariff and low-tariff advo- 
cates had to get together; manufac- 
turers and mercantilists, liberals and 
conservatives, must compromise. 

Bernarr MacFadden, physical cul- 
turist and publisher, flew down, wear- 
ing tiny symbolic wings in his lapel. 
He ate only vegetables and spurned 
both pool and gymnasium. James H. 
Rand Jr., President. of Remington 
Rand, Inc., was one of the few to bring 
his wife, a lovely blonde. Harvey C. 
Couch, utility magnate, looked most 
comfortable of all in baggy-kneed 
clothes. Malcolm Muir, president of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., in 
back-belted brown sports suit, was the 
best-dressed delegate. 

“What the conference will do,” Judge 
Ames had told reporters, ‘‘is evolve the 
statement of a few broad principles on 
which the entire business world may 
unite.” But for a time this objective 
appeared to be stymied. 

Out of the reporter-barred meetings 
seeped reports of trouble in commit- 
tees. Militants and reactionaries bick- 
ered about the direct dole, government 
spending, and NRA codes. 

Two ‘outside’ Democrats poured oil 
on the troubled waters. Mr. Young, 
pipe-smoking business-diplomat, soft- 
ened militant phrases and advised less 
fire. Mr. Raskob skittered from dele- 
gate to delegate, imploring, pleading, 
explaining. 

In full meeting the business men 


finally accepted the drafting com- 
mittee’s program (see page 3). The 
conciliatory preamble reported: “It has 
done this with the full realization that 
the task is one which calls for un- 
selfish cooperation of all and that the 
government, in exercising the proper 
responsibilities of leadership, is en- 
titled to their whole-hearted support.” 
Then Mr. Ames stepped on a train 
for Washington to deliver the program 
to President Roosevelt. At the White 
House, Mr. Roosevelt’s aides told him 
the President had a fuil calendar for 
the day. Mr. Ames gave the program 
to a secretary and left Washington. 
Some news correspondents played up 
the Presidential “snub.”’ Close observers 
questioned this. They explained the 
President would have been glad to 
make an appointment the next morn- 
ing if Mr. Ames could have waited. 


SUGAR: Traders Are in a Short 
Position and a Tight Spot 


In a large second-floor room of a 
dusty old office building fifteen men sat 
stifly in leather-backed chairs. The 
board of managers of the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange was meet- 
ing on the twentieth anniversary of 
sugar trading on the exchange. In two 
decades the exchange had grown into 
the world’s biggest market place for 
raw sugar. 





‘New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Where Last 
Week a Technical Corner in Raw Sugar Was Created 


Instead of drinking holiday toasts, 
the managers conferred earnestly on 
a weighty problem. The market faceg 
a shortage of raw sugar. 

Traders on the exchange had sold 
short from 20,000 to 40,000 tons of 
raw sugar for December delivery. This 
meant, in effect, that the sugar must 
be delivered this month. 

Last week only 8,000 tons were avyail- 
able in domestic warehouses. The tech- 
nical corner had been created, not by 
designing sugar hoarders, but by the 
new quota system established this year 
under the Costigan-Jones Act. Short- 
sellers could obtain no additional sup. 
plies by imports, for Cuban growers 
had contracted with American refiners 
to keep shipments of the raw product 
off the market for the rest of the year, 
Furthermore, Cuba’s 1934 sugar quota 
of 1,901,752 tons is filled. Puerto Rico, 
the Philippines, and Hawaii also had 
filled their quotas. 

Short-sellers faced the stigma of de- 
faulting on contracts or settling with 
buyers at heavy losses. They sought 
help in Washington from the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. It 
might raise Cuban import quotas. But 
AAA Officials indignantly rejected such 
proposals. 

Sugar-exchange officials were tight- 
lipped on sellers’ identities. Experts 
explained that growers, dealers, and 
importers were on the list. These in- 
terests sold sugar to hedge against 
risks of price changes. In _ recent 
months they turned speculators by dis- 
regarding opportunities to buy when 
supplies were plentiful. They banked 
on Cuba’s abrogating her agreement 
with refiners and pouring sugar on the 
American market. 

Biggest brokerage firms named as 
representing short-sellers were B. W. 
Dyer & Co., sugar brokers, and Hayden, 
Stone & Co., New York Stock Ex- 
change members. Charles Hayden, 
senior partner of Hayden, Stone, is a 
director of the Punta Alegre Sugar 
Corp. 

Managers of the sugar exchange 
wondered apprehensively what Con- 
gress, meeting next week (see page 3), 
might think of the sugar situation. 
Regulation of the country’s commodity 
exchanges is on the legislative calendar. 

Determined to settle matters fairly, 
the exchange suspended all trading in 
December contracts and appointed 4 
board of five. to liquidate those still 
open. The board planned to allot the 
meager sugar supply available. Then 
it would arrange a settlement price at 
which sellers could buy back their con- 
tracts. 


S. KLEIN: On-the-Square Store 
Plays Santa to Its Employes 


Sam Klein handed out his first 
Christmas bonus 28 years ago. Then 
only one cutter worked in his two-by- 
four New York tailoring shop. Friday 
of last week he gave away $80,000 to 
the 1,200 employes of his Union 
Square women’s-wear store. 

One by one they filed through his 
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Sam Klein: When He Advertises 
It Is to Keep People Away 


office. Anne Nelson, “a little girl who 
got married,” left the room with a 
bunch of flowers and two checks—one 
a wedding gift. Julia Jacobs, Negro 
matron in the fitting room, grinned 
broadly as Mr. Klein shook her hand. 
Anna Clancey, gray-haired reception- 
ist, “one of the unclaimed treasures— 
an old maid,” triumphantly waved a 
$300 check and praised her employer 
with flowery phrases. Mr. Klein 
grinned appreciatively. 

Every man and woman in the store, 
even employes of two or three weeks, 
shared in the $80,000. Bonuses began 
at $10. A number were $500. Several 
exceeded $1,000. One fortunate ex- 
ecutive took home a check for $7,500. 

Outside in Union Square, scene of 
countless Communist demonstrations, 
pickets paraded with signs: “S. Klein 
violates the NRA.”—‘“S. Klein refuses 
to bargain with union members.’’—‘‘S. 
Klein fired us.” 


While the marchers outside inter- 
mittently chorused “don’t buy at 
Klein’s,” the dimple-cheeked proprietor 
explained what had happened: “My 
store’s business always falls off at 
Christmas time. We don’t sell gifts. 
About Dec. 1 each year I have to lay 
off a few employes. This year we let 
cnly 87 go, against 300 last year and 
250 in 1932. Then the other day I got 
a ‘summons’ from the NRA... But 
read this letter...” 

The letter set forth the New York 
Retail Code Authority’s comments on 
the complaint registered earlier in the 
week. “It was no surprise to me,” 
wrote Thomas J.. Donovan, assistant to 
the local chairman, ‘when I found the 
investigation disclosed that your or- 
ganization is complying 100 per cent.” 

Sam Klein is a Russian Jew, born in 
Brisk 48 years ago. His parents brought 
him to New York when he was 5. 
As a boy he knew real poverty in the 
crowded East Side. After a few 
years’ schooling he went to work for a 
tailor at $2.50 a week. With $90 he 
patiently saved, he started his own 
business when he was 20. 

In 1912 he opened his first small 
store on Union Square. His mother, 
intensely religious, was disappointed. 
She had always hoped her boy would 
be a rabbi. To appease her, Sam 
promised to close his store on all 
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orthodox holidays—a promise he keeps 
at a cost of about $75,000 gross busi- 
ness a day. He regards it as a 
trifling sacrifice to “one of the two 
greatest mothers in the world.” The | 
other “greatest mother,” he says, is 
Mrs. James Roosevelt. Mr. Klein 
cherishes a large photograph which 
hangs over his desk. It shows Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s mother shaking his 
own mother’s hand. 


S. Klein “On The Square’’ does the 
biggest retail women’s dress business 
in the world. This year customers 
spent nearly $25,000,000 for more than 
7,000,000 garments—the largest num- 
ber Klein’s ever sold. The _ store’s 
greatest dollar volume—$28,000,000— 
came in 1930. Mr. Klein, sole owner, 
rakes in a yearly profit of $1,000,000. 

The store occupies a series of ancient 
buildings sprawling over nearly two 
blocks. Huge outdoor signs scream: 
“S. Klein. Money Back Within 5 Days” 
—‘S. Klein. Amazing Values”’—‘S. 
Klein. ‘On The Square’’”—‘“S. Klein. 
Open Every Evening’—‘“S. Klein. 
Dresses—Coats. S. Klein.” 

Inside—cheerless as a jail—other 
signs announce: “Ladies Suits, up to 
$7.90”—“‘Street Dresses (as low as 
$2) See Tag for Reduced Prices’— 
“Checking Free, No Tips Thank You” 
—Coat Sweaters, 40 and up, $1.” 

Some signs point a moral. On every 
wall hang pictures of a neatly bobbed- 
haired young woman behind bars. They 
carry this blunt warning, bold-typed in 
five languages: “Dishonesty Means 
Prison: Don’t Bring Disgrace to Your 
Family.” 

S. Klein’s is a clothing cafeteria. 
Customers pick garments from the 
racks and shelves and try them on in 
communal dressing rooms where green 
baize curtains are the only concession 
to privacy. Then they take their se- 
lections to cashiers, pay for them and 
have them wrapped. 


The few who disregard these for- 
malities and get caught usually end up 
in the “crying room.” Mr. Klein dis- 
likes to send shoplifters to prison. In 
the “crying room” he listens to their 
excuses. If the culprit is a “good” 
girl—one without a police record—Mr. 
Klein is likely to let her off. Often he 
calls on her family and offers to help 
if they are poverty-stricken. Some- 
times he gives repentant shoplifters 
the dresses they tried to steal. 


Women previously convicted Mr. 
Klein prosecutes relentlessly. Thieves 
cost him $100,000 a year. It is a rare 
day that sees no police patrol backed 
up to the store. 


Mr. Klein cares nothing about de- 
pressions. The less money women 
have to spend on clothes, the more they 
patronize his store. While up-town 
shops operate at a cost of 35 per cent 
on their gross business, “On The 
Square” spends only 6 or 7 per cent 
for rent, salaries, and other cverhead. 

Klein’s pays cash for everything. 
Shrewd buyers pick up odd lots of 
dresses at bottom prices. In addition, 
they demand a 10 per cent discount for 
cash. 








One of their great tricks is engineer- 
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ing a “close-out.” A Klein buyer will 
go into a garment-making establish- 
ment and offer to take everything in 
the place—at his own price. Usually 
his offer is accepted. It enables the 
manufacturer to clear his shelves and 
—even though he loses money—put 
cash in the bank. 

Most large stores do well to turn 
over their stock five or six times a 
year. Klein’s turnover occurs once a 
fortnight. If a dress that starts at 
$4.95 doesn’t move in two weeks, it 
automatically drops $1. Two weeks 
later, if it is still in the store, it goes 
down another notch. 

For advertising S. Klein spends little 
more than $20,000 a year. He puts 
notices in the papers only to keep 
people away—on Jewish holidays—and 
to warn suburban women that a new 
“Klein” store in their neighborhood has 
nothing to do with “On The Square.” 

Sam Klein is a widower, in love with 
his store, his mother, and his three 
daughters. He has no other interests. 
He used to ride a horse in Central 
Park. “I did it to reduce,” he chuckled, 
“but all I did was reduce the horse. I 
made a camel out of the poor mare.” 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS: Austria’s 


Default now “Postponement” 


The Treasury Department last week 
|gave Austria a handsome Christmas 
| gift by erasing her name from the 
| list of debt-defaulting nations. 

| Under the Johnson Act countries be- 
hind in payments togthe United States 
cannot float new loans here. Austria, 
in company with all the great European 
powers, had been under the ban. Now, 
by a Treasury ruling that Austria’s 
failure to pay last January constituted 
“postponement” rather than default, 
she can borrow in this country. 

RAILROADS: Uncle Sam actively en- 
tered the railroad business last week 
for the first time since the war. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. assumed 
control and management of the 343- 
mile Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co. 

Formerly, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Co. controlled the 
D. & S. L. but hard times prevented 
the D. & R. G. W. from repaying a 
$10,763,150 RFC loan. The RFC took 
over the smaller road to protect its 
loans. 

CrasH: Andre Citroen, who intro- 
duced mass-production methods in 
France, lost control of his huge auto- 
mobile company. The French Tribunal 
of Commerce appointed receivers to 
administer the business, which owes 
debts now estimated at $33,000,000. 
Creditors included leading French 
banks, the French Government, and 
the Michelin tire company. 

Officials assured the company’s 20,- 
000 employes they would not lose their 
jobs. After a ten-day shutdown for 
an inventory, plants will reopen on a 
reduced schedule, while the company 
undergoes a major financial reorgani- 
zation. : 
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CARNEGIE: Foundation Takes Its 
Annual Look Into the Record 


In 1848 a Scottish laddie came to 
Allegheny City, Pa. He got a job at 
$1.20 a week threading bobbins in a 
factory. When he was 24 he bought 
one-eighth interest in a new-fangled 
idea—a sleeping car for railways. His 
share cost him $217.50. It made him 
rich. By the time his beard turned 
gray, Andrew Carnegie was a steel 
magnate and one of the richest men 
in the world. 

In 1911,-eight years before he died, 
Mr. Carnegie decided to do something 
for education in the United States and 
the British dominions and colonies. His 
first step was to found the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Last week Carnegie’s president, 
Frederick P. Keppel, issued the cor- 
poration’s twenty-third annual report. 

Mr. Keppel points out that in this 
country it is the rule and not the ex- 
ception that young men and women 
should have college training. He feels 
this is wrong. That some: students 
profit by such training cannot be de- 
nied, but when all students and all col- 
leges are lumped together he wonders 
“whether the game has proved to be 
worth the candle.” 

Mr. Keppel thinks colleges are partly 
to blame for student failures. They 
try to improve education “by tinkering 
with the curriculum.” Mr. Keppel ar- 
gues that “if you are to teach Jack 
arithmetic, you must know Jack as 
well as arithmetic.” He congratulates 
Harvard and Yale for their new hous- 
ing plans which he thinks are steps 
in the right direction. 

The $135,000,000-endowed corpora- 
tion gave away $5,029,420 last year. 
The largest gift—$531,600—went to the 
American Library Association. It was 
used for library fellowships and exten- 
sion work in this country, Canada, 
and Paris. Projects for adult educa- 
tion in the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand took 
$299,750. 

Other gifts went to museums of art 
and to the support of traveling art ex- 
hibitions. The corporation has also been 
interested in making the radio an ef- 
fective medium “in furnishing infor- 
mation and stimulating interest in the 
arts.” 

Sandwiched in between these ac- 
counts, Mr. Keppel has something to 
say to persons seeking appropriations 
from the corporation. He frankly dis- 
likes the habit “of bombarding the 
foundation with letters and telegrams 
of endorsement when some particular 
proposal is up for consideration.” He 
welcomes advice but thinks a flood of 
it is “no compliment to the intelligence 
of foundation trustees.” 

Educators didn’t take Mr. Keppel’s 
estimate of college training without a 
squawk. Col. Amos W. W. Woodcock 
of St. John’s College, Baltimore, in- 
sisted. everyone “got something out of 
it.” 
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SPORT 


PROMOTER: Mr. Rothenberg of 
Hamburg Steals a Big Show 


Walter Rothenberg is a happy Ham- 
burger. Last week Germany’s Tex 
Rickard, a native of Continental 
Europe’s largest seaport, stole a busi- 
ness deal from James J. Johnston, 
Madison Square Garden’s hard-boiled 
promoter. Late next March Max 
Schmeling, ex-world champion, and 
Steve Hamas will fight, not in New 
York City as boxing fans expected, but 
in the Reich. 

The American promoter bartered 
and stalled too long with Hamas’s 
manager, Charles Harvey. Johnston, 
once Harvey’s Office boy, still calls him 
“Pop.” Harvey calls Johnston “Squirt.” 
They have had many tiffs. Tired and 
annoyed by Johnston’s take-it-or-leave- 
it attitude last week, Harvey suddenly 
snatched up Rothenberg’s $25,000 offer 
to bring Hamas to Germany. 

The German promoter has had fifteen 
years’ experience staging fights. Last 





PHOTO BY THE RING 
Walter Rothenberg, Who Loves to 
Compare His Dome to a Lighthouse 


August he managed to lure 100,000 
customers to see Schmeling pound 
Hans Neusel. 

Interests and hobbies rare in Ameri- 
can promoters occupy part of Rothen- 
berg’s everyday life. He loves opera. 
His pretty wife, Paula, sings profes- 
sionally. He writes poetry, theatre re- 
views, and books. Last year more 
than 200 of his pieces appeared in the 
local Hamburg newspapers. Recently 
he published “Sea Subjects,” a treatise 
which harked back to his early life on 
the sea. During the World War he 
served aboard the German armored 
cruiser, Moltke, raiding the British 
coast. 

His food tastes run to jellied pigs’ 
feet and eels. While visiting the 
United States ten years ago he got in- 
digestion from eating our simple dishes. 
He seldom touches beer, his country’s 
national drink. Grog makes him feel 
more contented. 
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On the street Rothenberg looks like 
many another German—medium height, 
stubby, and conservatively dressed. 
Anyone who has seen him without a 
hat remembers him. At 54 he is about 
as bald as a man can be. He shaves a 
thin fringe on the back of his head 
rather than have a few scraggly hairs 
spoil a perfectly barren picture. The 
German press nicknames him “der 
Kahlkopf” (Bald Head). 

Rothenberg always enjoys the title. 
He loves to compare his rosy dome 
to a lighthouse. 

Early in his career Rothenberg pro- 
moted bike races though he himself is 
not a cycling enthusiast. He prefers 
travel by train but will take an air- 
plane if in a great hurry. 

Jeff Dickson, the Mississippian who 
monopolizes sports promotion in most 
European countries except Germany, 
keeps Rothenberg from expanding 
abroad. The German is shrewd and 
aggressive but apparently not high- 
pressure enough to break out of his 
bounds. 

Like other men of his trade, Rothen- 
berg has tacked countless pictures of 
pugilists on the walls of his otherwise 
neat home near the Rathaus, Ham- 
burg’s Capitol. He doesn’t open his 
wallet wide to entertain the press but 
willingly gambles money on the out- 
come of his own fights. 


POLLS: A.P.’s_ “Astronomers” 
Herald the Stars of the Year 


Sports editors, hard up for news the 
week before Christmas, welcome an- 
nual Associated Press polls—the con- 
sensus of what A.P. writers name the 
year’s outstanding accomplishments in 
the athletic world. 

Returns last week ranked Dizzy 
Dean, St. Louis Cardinal pitcher, the 
top man in sports. Dean was the third 
Oklahoma baseball player in four years 
to win this award. Pepper Martin got 
it in 1931; Carl Hubbell, last year. Fol- 
lowing Dean in order: Lawson Little, 
winner of the two most important 
amateur golf tournaments in the world; 
Fred Perry, tennis ace, and Max Baer, 
boxing king. 

The year’s leading woman: Virginia 
Van Wie, national golf champion. 
Then came Helen Jacobs, tennis star 
who led the list last year; Lenore 
Kight, swimmer, and Katherine Rawls, 
Miami’s diving minnow. 

Mightiest athlete of the Big Ten: 
Jay Berwanger, Chicago’s one-man 
football and track team. Ten years 
ago Harold (Red) Grange, now end- 
ing his active career as a professional, 
held the Big Ten title. 

Greatest upset of 1934: Yale’s foot- 
ball defeat of Princeton. Second great- 
est upset: the collapse of the Giants 
and the winning drive of the Cardinals. 
Biggest sensation: Max Baer’s slaugh- 
ter of Primo Carnera. Brightest star 
of a single game: Carl Hubbell strik- 
ing out Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Jimmy 
Foxx, Al Simmons, and Joe Cronin 
successively in the all-star major- 
league baseball game. 
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JAZZ SONGS: “Things the Soda 
- Clerk Would Not Dare Say” 


THE FACTS OF LIFE IN POPULAR SONG. ; 


By Sigmund Spaeth. 148 pages, 27,000 
words. Whittlesey House, New York. $1.50. 


Sigmund Spaeth, Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, sells musical lore for profit. He 
hobnobs with great musicians, studies 
musical scores from the A of the class- 
ical composers to the Z of Tin Pan Al- 
ley hits, and makes money by playing 
both ends against the middle. On the 
air, as the “Tune Detective,” he plays 
new tunes and exposes their derivation 
from old masterpieces. 

Dr. Spaeth has investigated every- 
thing from Milton’s knowledge of mu- 
sic to the works of Ben Bernie, author 
of the immortal line: “‘Who’s the little 
what-zis that you’re dreaming of?” 
Last year Dr. Spaeth wrote about the 
classics in “The Art of Enjoying Mu- 
sic.” ‘In this year’s book he takes 
apart the popular song. 

He is amused and alarmed at the 
casual spirit of our fast machine age 
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manifested in the nation’s‘ music. 
“Things that the soda clerk would not 
dare say to the shop girl,” he main- 
tains in sinister tones, 
vincingly when they are mere quota- 
tions from the hit of the moment.” For 
proof he cites songs like “Let’s Do It” 
and “When My Little Pomeranian Met 
Your Little Pekingese.” Dr. Spaeth 
fails to mention breath-taking items 
from a less speed-bitten time, such as 
“Everybody’s Doin’ It,” “I Wear a 
Gown That Has 48 Slits When Francis 
Dances With Me,” and the Bible’s 
“Song of Solomon.” 

Without restraint, the “Tune De- 
tective” exposes the left-handed liter- 
ary ancestry of some modern songs. 
Tin Pan Alley decided to capitalize on 
O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude” and Hem- 
ingway’s “Farewell to Arms.” Though 
Mr. Hemingway meant arms of war, 
the song writer thought it better busi- 
ness to say “farewell” to “arms that 
caressed me.” O’Neill’s interlude 
turned into “Interlude, oh, so strange! 
What is this yearning?” Occasionally 
“Tin Panners” offend Dr. Spaeth by 
being “too utterly realistic.” For ex- 
ample he quotes the doll song, “I’ve 
Got a Pain in My Sawdust.” Rhymes 
like “jealous” with “alehouse” he calls 
unpoetic. 

“Facts of Life” reads like an enter- 
taining scrapbook annotated by a 
serious child. Its author is 49, a large, 
bald-headed pundit. He likes to play 
bridge: in minor tournaments, play the 
piano, and play actor on Sunday. At 
New York’s Barbizon-Plaza Hotel he 
officiates at the shows Broadway stars 
stage on their weekly night off. 

A year ago he was Official song lead- 
er for the Fusionist party in New 
York. Their campaign song—‘‘con- 
structed for the popular ear’’—he de- 
signed to thrill citizens “from the 
Bronx and Happy Har-ar-lem to the 
winding Bat-a-ree.” The tune _ re- 
sembles the hymn of the United States 
Marines. 


SPAIN: 48 Dramatic Hours in 
The Lives of Bus Passengers 


DELAY IN THE SUN. By Anthony Thorne. 
301 pages, 62,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


Road companions have inspired Brit- 
ish authors since Chaucer’s day. Their 
latest follower is Anthony Thorne, Lon- 
don advertising-copy writer, who went 
to Spain and fell in love with the 
scenery. 

Nine Britishers were in the Riazor 
bus when it jounced into Querinda, a 
small provincial town with one big and 
one little hotel. They expected to stop 
for fifteen minutes, but one of those un- 
predictable Spanish strikes intervened. 
The bus stayed for 48 hours—long 
enough to alter the passengers’ des- 
tinies. 

Two days with the travelers furnish 
ample material for the novelist. This 
is not a new idea. James Joyce and 
Louis Bromfield have written long 
books covering a mere 24 hours. 

Mr. Thorne’s characters are Rose 
Trassall, a ripe widow; Sidney Grun- 
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baum, Jewish traveling salesman; two 
Anglo-Saxon bachelors, one old, one 
young; an old maid who is on her way 
to visit her lifelong love; a honeymoon 
couple, and two independent working 
girls on vacation. 

Fun begins when the reader discov- 
ers that John doesn’t know Julian is his 
father. It increases when the widow 
and the Jewish salesman fall into each 
other’s arms. The novel depends ai- 
most entirely on its plot. With the 
help of two Spanish beauties, everyone 
meets and survives a crisis. 

Pleasantly told against a bright 
Spanish background, this dramatic 
piece of fiction can be forgotten as 
quickly as it is read. It is machine- 
made, endowed with plenty of senti- 
mental oil but little flesh and blood. 

Nevertheless, the’ Literary Guild 
judges thought enough of it as a yarn 
to make it their January selection. It 
should gladden the hearts of tradition- 
ally tired business men and women. 

A remark of one character aptly de- 
scribes the book: “I always think,” she 
chatters, “that hors d’oeuvres is quite 
a meal in itself.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Daughter of 
Antony; Music; Southern Cirl 


CLEOPATRA’S DAUGHTER. By Beatrice 
Chanler. 316 pages, 115,000 words. Illustra 


tions, Index. Appendix, Liveright, New 


York, $3.50. 
An artist and former actress con- 
tributes a hefty biography of Selene, 
the daughter of Antony and Cleo- 
patra. Though Antony was married 
to Octavia of Rome when Selene was 
born, the Egyptian Queen’s child was 
considered legitimate because Antony 
ranked as a Roman god.. As Queen of 
Mauretania in North Africa, Selene 
mastered the fine art of intrigue. 


THE VICTOR BOOK OF THE SYMPHONY 
By Charles O'Connell. 516 pages, 150.00' 
words. Illustrations. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. $3.50. 


Sixty-seven classical composers and 
240 of their works in outline, with 
notes on the nature of orchestral mu- 
sic and instruments. Sophisticated lis- 
teners may quarrel with some of the 
interpretations, but the radio-fan pub- 
lic, for whom the book was designed, 
will find it a mine of information. 


YOUNG WOMAN. By Carman Barnes. *4 
pages, 74,000 words. Claude Kendall, New 
York. $2.50. 


Novel of a Southern girl’s pro- 
fessional, spiritual, and corporeal tri- 
als in the great cold city of New York. 
The author, now 21, published her first 
book six years ago. Smooth but un- 
distinguished, this novel seems de- 
signed for literate low-brows. 


WOMEN WORKERS THROUGH THE DE- 
PRESSION. Edited by Lorine Pruette. 1» 
pages, 37,000 words. Macmillan, New York. 

2. 


A committee of the American Wo- 
man’s Association reports on the status 
of women now under the heel of the 
depression. Security is essential, they 
say. Lack of it has set back the tide 
of feminism. Statistics and examples 
abound. 
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muHE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT NEWS- 





SEEKING 


The “first 100,000” to a 
publisher is as important as the first 
$1000 to the man with his eye to the 
future. 


It dissipates all doubt; an- 
swers all experiment. 


It marks the end of the test 
period; the mould is broken and the 
cast emerges ready for market. 


News-WEEk’s circulation 
has doubled within a period of twelve 
months. 


This is no accident of 
chance; it is a publishing process in 
which every factor of success has been 
carefully weighed and evaluated months 
in advance; every step forecasted with 
a precision that has made magazine 
history. 


WEEK ENTERS 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION OF 
MORE THAN 100,000 COPIES PER 
WEEK CONSTITUTES A PUBLISH- 
ING ACHIEVEMENT THAT MERITS 


1935 WITH A 


THE ATTENTION OF EVERY ADVERTISER 
A RESPONSIVE NATIONAL MARKET 


The first 100,000 an accom- 
plished fact, NEws-WEEK assumes its 
natural place among the magazines en- 
titled by reason of distribution and cost 
to a place upon the lists of the national 
advertisers of the country. 


It has won this recognition 
solely through the appeal of its own 
pages to an enlightened group of read- 
ers, to whom it has been introduced 
without the use of premium induce- 
ments and only through methods hav- 
ing the full approval of the publishing 
world. 


The potential advertiser 
whose sales problems indicate the use 
of News-WEEK need no longer ask him- 
self, “Shall I use News-WEEK?” 


In the light of its accept- 
ance, he should ask himself, “When 
shall I use News-WEEK?” 




















HAVE YOU BEEN 


Killing Yousef, : 


THE LAST 3 YEARS ? 


If you’re like most people you probably feel that the last five years have 
taken at least ten off your life. You’ve probably been going at a terrific pace 
and under a terrific tension, mentally and physically. You’ve probably lost 
much of your pep and vim—tire easily—have to drive yourself to keep going 
—and feel twice your actual age. If you’re forty or over life may have lost all 
of its zest. You may even feel that you'll never regain the ground you’ve lost. 












Robt. G. Jackson, M.D. at 76. 


The man who has brought health and 
happiness to thousands can show you the 
way to the slenderness, vigor and alert- 
ness of youth and to 25 or more extra 
years of active life. Today, at 76, Dr. 
Jackson has a 35 year old body and re- 
peatedly demonstrates that he can do any- 
thing the average 22 year old can do and 
do it better. Yet, twenty-five years ago 
he was forced to live on the ground floor 
of his home and could not even climb the 
three steps from the sidewalk without al- 
most collapsing. Today, he can run up five 
flights of stairs without even breathing 
hard. His philosophy can bring you like 
benefits just as it has brought them to 
thousands. 


Deals With the Perfection 
of All Five Chains of 
Bodily Activity 


DIET: Tells how to build an alkaline 
blood stream, ‘“‘Nature’s first defense 
against disease, fatigue and premature 5 
death—how to select compatible menus. 


EXERCISE: Outlines complete course of 
exercises for developing all muscles to 
healthful, symmetrical proportions. 


BATHING: Tells how to derive full bene- 













































But what if you could be ten years younger again, knowing the lessons that 
these times have taught you? What if you could have as much vigor, vitality 
and physical and mental energy as you once had—or perhaps even more? 
What if you could gain the actual state of well being of a healthy youngster 
and add 25 extra, active years or more to your span of life? Things would look 
entirely different, wouldn’t they? The future would look a lot brighter. Well, 
you can have youth again in everything but years. I don’t care how old you 
are now or what your present state of mind and health may be! 


lll show you the way to Youthful Vim and Vitality — 
to a New Lease on Life AND many EXTRA Years 
in which to Accomplish and Do Things. 
















































That may sound impossible, but take my 
own life as an example. I am now nearly 
77, although vital tests by insurance com- 
panies actually rate me as 35. I walk ten 
miles a day, can and often do run five 
miles in forty-seven minutes. I am an ac- 
tive lecturer, writer and business man and 
spend at least eighty-five hours a week hard 
at work in my office. Yet, with all my 
high tension activity, I never holiday and 
literally never tire. I have not had a min- 
ute’s sickness—not even a cold—-in the 
last twenty-five years. 





All that becomes the more remarkable when 
you consider that twenty-six years ago, when 
I was 50, I had reached the very brink of the 
grave after a life of chronic ill-health and 
disease. I was crippled with arthritis and half- 
blind from Glaucoma—dying from blood pres- 
sure and a worn-out heart. Fellow physicians 
said I could not possibly live four months. 
But fifteen years later I won a $1,000 first 
prize for physical perfection against all com- 
ers in a world-wide contest. And here I am 
today, one of the most active, vital, healthy 
men in the land, regardless of age. 


“Natural Health Through Natural Living 
Leading to a Natural Immunity from Disease” 


That is the key-note of my philosophy—the 
philosophy which enabled me to conquer 
death at 50 and later attain absolute physi- 
cal perfection. It has led thousands of my 
followers to a new life entirely free from ill- 
health, nervousness, weariness and disease. It 
will help YOU “come back” and defend you 
against fatigue, disease and premature death 
without drugs, medicines or health apparatus 
and without radical or impractical changes in 
your living habits. 





A New and Different Kind of Book 


According to thousands of readers, “How To 
Be Always Well’-—the book which tells the 
whole story of my philosophy—is entirely dif- 
ferent from any other book ever written. It 
is mot just a book on diet or on exercise or 
any other single thing. It is a complete health 
education telling how to perfect and coordi- 
nate all five chains of bodily activity on 
which health and youth depend. It tells how 
to get well and stay well, how to attain youth 
and energy regardless of your present age or 
present state of health. 

Prove its Value Without Risk or Obligation 
Simply use the coupon below, either enclos- 
ing your deposit of $5.00 representing pay- 
ment in full or indicating that you prefer to 
have the postman collect it. Keep “How To 
Be Always Well” a full 7 days. Read all or 
parts of it. Then if you don't consider it 
worth many times the cost, return it and 
your $5.00 will be refunded without question. 
Remember, the obligation is ours, not yours, 
























fit from baths in water, light and air. 


SLEEPING: Few people sleep correctly. 
Dr. Jackson’s book tells how. 


THOUGHT: One of the most important 
factors in building health is the mind. 
“How To Be Always Well’ tells how 
correct thinking can be made to do its 
part in attaining and maintaining youth 
and health. 


/ OVER 
90,000 
COPIES 





ALREADY 
SOLD! 





unless this great book sells itself to you. So 
mail the coupon TODAY. You have every- gg A, 

thing to gain, nothing to lose—Jackson Pub- Hlacuosed, . sevieed 
lishing Company, Dept. 53, Liberty Bank and enlarged. Deluxe 
Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. anes ae 


with title stamped in gold 
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Jackson Publishing Co., Dept. 53, Liberty Bank Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of “‘How 

To Be Always Well.”’ I will ; 

pay postman $5.00 plus few 

cents postal charges on de- 

nrc 6. ap MeGUCUR. WOUE> ~“DRQMMIEE 5 Jor" a ccscscescbcnsicuvonneupeptioetiinenebensssbitetbessts 

derstood that if I am not 

satisfied, I may return it 

within 7 days and purchase 

price will be refunded. 
CHECK HERE if you are SIP POIII: <:dcsnicsosssedpcecescssbpedeocsosastonipiaaiastiatinmetiane 
enclosing $5.00 with thi; 

coupon thus saving postal 

charges. Same refund privi- 
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